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TORRES VEDRAS. 



COMMISSARIAT QUIETUS. 

Arrived at the town of we found it 

in great commotion. One of our commissaries 
had obtained a quietus of his accoimts in a 
most ingenious manner. He had joined the army 
with every appearance of necessity; but somehow 
or other he had discovered a treasure, or learnt 
the great art of transmutation^ or won a prize 
in the lottery, or — in short, no one but the 
hungry soldier could possibly guess how he had 
contrived, in so short a time, to sport a valu- 
able stud of horses, a superb service of plate^ 
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2 - COMMISSARIAT QUIETUS. 

and manage to keep up a royal table, at which 
officers of rank were delighted to dine. 

Suspicions were roused ; and he received an 
order from the Treasury, to make up his ac- 
comits, without loss of time. What was to be 
done ! — vouchers were demanded — he had not 
time to make them ; for he it known that some 
of these industrious gentry had manufacturers of 
vouchers, and frequently used to amuse them- 
selves over their overflowing goblets, in mak- 
ing brigades of mules. Now, although we live 
in a most creative and ingenious period, yet 
making mules is an art that requires some ex- 
planation. Be it therefore also known, that the 
supplies of the army were carried by these 
sturdy and obstinate animals, who were formed 
into brigades of sixes and sevens, commanded 
by a chief called a capetras, under whose orders 
moved the merry muleteers. 

These eapetrases, having been educated on 
the road, wwe but indifferent scholars ; and a 
cross, witnessed by their employers, was the 
only method they possessed of signing their 
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receipts. Now, as a commissary can make a 
cross as well as a Spanish muleteer, when mo- 
ney was wanted, as each mule received a dollar 
a day, besides his forage, and the capetras and 
muleteer a still larger sum, it soon became in- 
dispensable, to support the expenses of the 
commissaries, that more mules should stand on 
paper than ever trod the soil of Spain. These 
vouchers, or receipts for hire and wages, stand- 
ing against paper mules^ therefore became a 
productive source. Our worthy, as we have 
seen, had not time to commence manufactur- 
ing; so he devised a most ingenious method of 
destroying. 

His family had recently arrived from Eng- 
land ; four or five mischievous brats were of 
the party. They inhabited an airy house on 
the water side, with a balcony, fronting the 
river. Rivers are frequently necessary to carry 
on various industrious operations ; and in di- 
vers manufactures young children are as useful 
as grown-up workmen. To work he set his 
busy and obedient progeniture. His papers, 
vouchers, receipts, &c. had all been " impru- 
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4 COMMISSARIAT QUIETUS. 

dently" laid on his table. This table had been, 
with equal " imprudence," placed close to the 
open windov. The door of the office had also 
been " imprudently " left open ; and still more 
" imprudently," bad the children been allowed 
to enter the aforesaid room, to pursue their 
childish and innocent amusements in an airy 
situation, necessary for the health of the pretty 
creatures in a grilling climate like Portugal. 

This morning, our accountant, fatigued 
with the labour of arithmetical checking, 
had gone out to take a morning ride with 
the commandant of the depot, who used 
to partake of his humble fare tolerably often, 
but not more than once in the day. They 
were riding home, when the man of provisions 
exclaimed, 

*' Good G ! I'm a ruined man !" 

The commandant fancied that he had burst 
a bicod vessel, or was getting into fits, or run- 
ning out of his senses — when, in an apparent 
agony of despair, he exclaimed, 
" There — there ! I am undone !" 
He was pointing to the balcony of his house. 
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where a shower of bits of paper were floating 
in the air, and dancing merrily in the breeze, 
as they were twirled into the Tagus. 

They galloped on ; they rushed up stairs— 
the commissary swooned ! The children,-— 
the mischievous children, prompted by that 
innate spirit of destruction, that sends men to 
the devil — the children were all busily em- 
ployed with scissars, cutting up the vouchers, 
the receipts into ducks and drakes ! What 
was to be done ? To throw them after the 
ducks and drakes would have been of no avail. 
The commandant had been a witness of the 
disastrous transaction. Several officers were 
summoned to add their testimony to the " un- 
toward'* accident. 

The commissary was put to bed in a brain 
fever. A medical man certified to his delirious 
condition. The patient talked of cutting his caro- 
tids and his jugulars — of jumping into the river 
—of blowing out his brains — fire and water were 
called unto his aid ! But a strong constitution 
and an irreproachable conscience, can get over 
anything. 
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A report, duly signed and countersigned, was 
transmitted home. His accounts had certainly 
been " balanced " in a strange manner. He 
was only placed upon half-pay ; and, no doubt, 
would have been ruined by his children's im- 
prudence, had not a distant relation in the " Isle 
of Sky," and another in ^irshire, left him £2000 
a year the very week he arrived in London. 



MAURICE QUILL. 

"Wb crossed the Tagus, on a bridge of boats^ 
and were joined on the opposite shore by Mr. 
Maurice Quill, an assistant surgeon in the 31st 
regiipent, and well known by all the Penin- 
sular officers as a most curious and entertaining 
personage. Much has been related of this 
boon companion; but fiction has also made 
free with his fame, and distorted many of his 
actions. The following particulars, however, 
may be relied upon as correct. 

" Mishter Maurice,^' as the Irish soldiers 
called him, was a native of the county or king- 
dom of Kerry. He had gone up to study, or 
rather to pass his examination for a surgeoncy 
before the college of Dublin. The celebrated 
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M^Evoy was tben president. The examination 
was somewhat more difficult than our aspiring 
student had expected. He was more skilled 
in mixing punch than compoimding medicines^ 
and more frequently found in jovial head- 
breaking parties, than head-mending studies. 
His incapacity was so glaring, that M'Evoy, 
with a national oath, expressed his surprise at 
his ^ bothering " the court of examiners, and 
still more at his presumption in presenting 
himself as a candidate for a surgeoncy of one 
of his Majesty's regiments. His reply was 
somewhat ingenious: 

" By St. Patrick, Mr. M^voy, you needn^t 
make such a pother about it ! I only asked 
for a fencible regiment; nor would I refuse the 
militia." 

The naivete of this reply produced roars of 
laughter. M^Evoy, who fondly reUshed a joke, 
took the applicant by the hand, and in time, he 
passed his examination. 

Another anecdote was related of him in- 
Dublin, which not a little added to his noto- 
riety. 
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A certain blue-stocking Lady lived in 



Square. She had collected what she was 
pleased to call a gallery of pictures, chiefly 
consisting of historical subjects, and portraits 
of celebrated persons, that she might display 
her eloquence in descanting over their deeds 
with deep historic lore, on what she called pub- 
lic days, when she would stop before each 
painting, and enter into an elaborate dis- 
course. 

Maurice Quill was one morning among the 
numerous visitors of the gallery ;— a group 
headed by the lady of the mansion had assem- 
bled before a portrait of Frederick the Great ; 
and our learned Cicerone was about com- 
mencing a long detail of his battles, when all 
the party were amazed at the sudden exclama- 
tion of Maurice : 

" And is that the great Frederick, as he is 

called ! By J he was as big a blackguard 

as ever rose to see a paving-stone \" 

The lady of the house and all her coterie 
were thunderstruck at such an expression ! All 

b3 



10 MAURICE QUILL. 

was silent, till an elderly gentleman asked for 
some explanation, saying, 

*' May I take the liberty of asking you. Sir, 
what act of the Great Frederic's life may have 
induced you to bestow on him so unqualified 
a designation ?" 

" What act ?^ exclaimed Gluill, with imper- 
turbable coolness, *^what act. Sir! By the 
powers, but for him my grandmother would 
have been a virtuous woman !" 

And so saying, he clapped, his hat on his 
head, and according to one of his usual cus- 
toms, thrusting his tongue in his cheek, he 
stalked out of the room, leaving the company 
in silent wonder. 

On his joining the army in Portugal, he re- 
mained some time at the depot of Belem. 
There his eccentricities brought him into 
great popularity. But popularity may become 
irksome, and so Quill found it. The youngsters 
of the army would crowd round him, and to 
use his own expression, *^ bored him like a' 
cullender." To get rid of them was not so 
easy, but he hit upon an ingenious plan. 
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Most of these young officers were from the 
Irish miUtia, having joined with volunteers. 
One day, after dinner, Maurice informed them 
that he also had been in the n^ilitia, but he 
coiddn't stand their impertinence, as they had 
actually turned him out of the regiment. The 
csLVLse of this expulsion was naturally called for, 
when Quill told them it was — 

*^ Nothing at all at all — only some spoons and 
forks were missing. One of the waiters swore 
that he had seen me slip them in my pocket. 
My barrack room was searched — and sure 
enough some spalpeen or other had managed 
to introduce the plate into my kit V 

Our yoimg heroes, of course, felt ashamed of 
associating with a man turned out of a corps 
for theft, and invariably " cut him dead," ex- 
pressing their surprise when they afterwards 
met him walking with superior officers, whom 
they presumed ^^ were not aware of what he 



was." 



Quill would live in the most parsimonious 
manner for several weeks, depending entirely 
upon " King^s-own." But when pay day 
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came, be would give what he called a grand 
" blow oat " to all his frieods, and consume 
his savings in one repast. 

In one of his roischierons moments, he 
played a most scarry trick on a simple yonng 
officer jnst arrived, and who could bat badly 
put np with the scanty rations served oat. He 
had dined with Quill on fowl and ham, and va- 
rious "comforts," and expressed his surprise at 
the abundance that prevailed at his board. 

** Ah, Mr. Quill," he swd, " I can get no- 
thing but tough ration beef and black bread. 
Where do you procure all these nice things ?" 

" From my landlord — my patrone, to be 
sure. I make him shell out all that I want." 
" Ah ! I suppose you speak the language," 
*' Devil a bit ! I speak to him with a slip 
of shillelagh, and he understands that right 
weU. If I want a duck or a fowl, whack goes a 
poUhogue — a pot of wine, crack goes a douse 

in the chops ! By J if he didn't give me 

all I want, I'd smash his old rookery to smi- 
ihereeng. Here, my honest fellow, take this 
little twig of hazel,'* he added, placing a very 
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strong bludgeon in his hands, '^and when you go 

home to-night, ^ve jonr patrone a lathering, 

and you'U see what a supper he'll turn out. 

First begin by asking for a fowl ; say, ' Patrone 

I want de galina,' Says he, ^ non hay, nofi 

hay, I have none.' Then give him a right 

good lambasting, and the gaUinas will walk in 

like a brood. Then if he don't give you a skin 

frill of wine, take measure of his eyes for a suit 

of mourning, and by the powers, you^U see how 

he'll tap your claret.^' 

The simple recruit quitted hii?a in the firm 
resolve to have a good supper ; and the mo- 
ment he entered his quarters, he asked for 
galinas. He received the usual reply — " We 
have none here, but you^l find plenty in Lis- 
bon,'^ — ^to which our unlucky wight replied 
vdth a blow on the head. The Portuguese was 
an active and violent peasant, *&d without 
more to do, whipped out his knife, and would, 
in all probabiUty, have half murdered the im- 
prudent officer, if his servants had not rescued 
him. 

Our merry fnend seldom reflected on the pro- 
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bable consequences of his jokes, which were not 
unfrequently followed by unpleasant results. At 

the battle of Albuera, Dr. M , the senior 

medical o£Bcer of bis brigade, perceiving that 
our light troops were warmly engaged at the 
bridge without any medical assistance near them, 
thought it desirable to direct an assistant of 
his, a most amiable young man, just joined, 
towards that point. Quill met him on the 
road, and exclaimed, 

" G m, where the devil are you 

going?" 

" Dr. M  directed me to the bridge." 

" By J he wants to take the fiery edge 

off ye ! ' By the powers !' says he to me last 
night, ' I'll see to-morrow what that chap 

G m is made of. I'll send him in the 

thick of the fun.' " 

And so saying, he galloped off. The skir- 
mishing became very hot at that point, and our 
light companies were falling back — a circum- 
stance which really did induce the young assis- 
tant to give credit to Quill's report for several 
days. 
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It was at this moment, while he was 
hurrying to the rear, that Sir John Ha- 
milton was riding to the front; and, taking 
Quill to be a runaway officer, roared out to 
him, 

" Where the devil are you going V^ 

That's the way into the fight," he replied, 
and y6u may take it if you Uke. This is the 
way out of it — and that's my road/^ 

So saying, on he galloped, followed by an 
aide-de-camp, sent after him by the General. 
A hearty laugh ensued when he made himself 
known. 

His well known reason for wishing to be 
appointed to the 31st regiment, was rather 
curious : he had a cousin in the 32nd regiment, 
and wished to be near him. 

A most amusing circumstance occurred when 
the second division crossed the bridge of Al- 
cantara, when Quill, although a mere assistant 
surgeon, halted the whole column. An arch of 
this splendid Roman fabric, constructed by 
Trajan, had been previously blown up by the 
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Lusitanian legion ; and when our troops had 
to recross the Tagus, a rope bridge was thrown 
over the breech, of sufficient strength to bear 
the infantry, but not secure for horses and 
baggage animals, that were therefore ordered to 
ford the river. The current was strong ; Mau- 
rice's baggage was borne by a little donkey, 
and over ^his baggage, which was in general 
very scanty, was a new bridle and saddle. 

The poor ass, weak and tottering, could not 
stem the rapid stream, and was gradually losing 
ground, swept down the river. Quill, on be- 
holding his little all in danger of being carried 
away, was distracted, and roared out, 

*^ Second division, halt / Pass the word 
halt ! Blood and ouns ! my donkey^s drowning 
— with all my kit ! and a spicj^-span new sad- 
dle and bridle — murder — murder ! wiU no kind 
christian save my bouro /* Fm lost and un- 
done — and the saddlers not paid for!— mur- 
der V' 

* Portuguese for an ass. ' 
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The ranks were broken — the men on the 
bridge rushing to the parapet^ and shouting as 
they beheld the poor animal struggling and 
borne away. The officer in command roared 
in vain, to fall in, and move forward. The 
bugles in vain sounded the advance — ^all was 
confusion and insubordination, until Maurice's 
ass had disappeared in its watery grave, when 
its owner sat down on the bridge, pouring 
forth the dismal and discordant Irish funeral 
howl. The interruption to the march had been 
so amusing, that the anger of the general officer 
in command soon subsided. 

On another occasion, Maurice showed a sin- 
gular degree of cunning, to which he and his 

surgeon. Dr. M owed perhaps their 

lives. They both had been attacked with 
the fatal fever of the country, at Toledo and 
Talaveyra, whence, at the peril of their lives, 
they were bom upon bullock carts into Por- 
tugal, during the disastrous retreat from Ma- 
drid. Exhausted with fatigue and want, they 
were benighted in a pine forest, near a poor 
hamlet in the Alemtejo. The^ullocks and mules 
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could not proceed farther — a halt became ne- 
cessary. It was a dangerous step ; the forest 
was infested with a reckless banditti. Several 
pa3rmasters had been murdered and robbed 
near the very spot only a few days before. But 
a further advance was impossible — men and 
animals were knocked up. Glimmering lights 
were distinguished through the trees at a short 
distance ; the party made their best efforts to 
reach the houses whence they were descried, 
and found themselves at the door of two mi- 
serable estalagems,^ No romancer could have 
selected a more picturesque scene for a haunt 
of banditti, or a perilous halt for weary tra- 
vellers. 

The party was admitted, not without grum- 
bling. The bullocks and mules were put up for 
the night, blankets were thrown before the fire, 
to rest the weary skeletons of the two patients, 
worn out by illness, want and fatigue. Cooking 
whatever could be procured to make a little 
broth, commenced — and the servants only 
added to the fearfulness of the scene, by say- 

* Inns. 
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MAURICE QUILL. 19 

ing that they were certain that the place was 
the retreat of robbers. 

Their apprehensions were but too correct. 
Quill was accommodated in one of the houses^ 
his surgeon in the other. Towards midnight a 
clank of horses and of arms was heard ; the 
servants ran in^ saying that the house was sur- 
rounded — ^immediate murder might be ex- 
pected. About a dozen armed ruffians, most 
of them bearing the appearance of muleteers 
and deserters, entered the room. They looked 
on the Doctor, extended on the floor, with 
apparent curiosity. They whispered each 
other, and departed. 

The situation was one of cruel suspense ; but 
such had been the protracted sufierings of the 
Doctor, during so long a transport over rugged 
roads, on a jolting cart, without money, and 
scarcely able to procure any provisions, that he 
calmly looked upon the scene, which terrified 
his two trembling servants and bat man. 

To his surprise, the robbers returned, began 
to converse with the patient, who was scarcely 
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able to reply to thrir interrogatories. They put 
a fowl down, to make a caldo* for him^ and^ in 
short, paid him every possible attention. An 
hour before daybreak, the bandits remounted 
their horses, and rode off. 

In the morning, the convalescents proceeded 
on their dreary journey. The Doctor expres- 
sing to his assistant his surprise at what had 
passed. Quill quaintly replied, 

" By J you may thank me for it ! for I 

got my rapaz Joaof to tell them that you were 
the paymaster-general, going down to Lisbon 
for money ; and that next Thursday week you 
would return by the same road, with a large con- 
voy of dollars for the army. Had it not been for 
that, we both should have had our throats 
cut.'" 

Whether it was to this stratagem or not that 
they owed their safety, it is difficult to say. If 
such however was the case, it was fortunate that 
the circumstance of the patients being wrapped 

 Broth. f My boy John. 
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up in their blankets, concealed the deplorable 
condition they both were in, as they certainly 
-would have appeared more like travellers on 
their route to the other world, than officers sent 
down for supplies. 



LA.TOUR lyAUVERGNE. 

DuBiNG this retreat of Massena, who took 
out of France 12000 men less than he had at 
Busaco, the roads were frequently strewed with 
papers^ private and public letters, regimental 
returns and states, thrown away by stragglers, 
or men anxious to make room for more valu- 
able articles plundered on their march, in their 
well crammed knapsacks. Many of these let- 
ters were of a most entertaining nature, from 
husbands and lovers to wives and mistresses, 
and vice versa. Other documents afforded 
more important intelligence as to the state of 
the French army — ^its demoralized condition, 
and the constant strife amongst its chiefs. 
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In looking over the rolls of regiments, it was 
observed that at the head of every column of 
the grenadier companies, was borne the name 
of *^Latour d'Anvergne/' written in large 
characters. It seemed singular that a grena- 
dier of the same name should appear in every 
battalion. A French oflBcer^ taken prisoner, 
gave the following curious history of this re- 
nowned individual, whose military apotheosis 
would have done honour to the most glorious 
periods of Grecian and Roman history. 

Within two leagues of Neubourg, as the 
road winds towards the Danube, the traveller 
is induced to stop before a plain monument, 
bearing the following inscription : 

A LA MEMOIRE 

DE LATOUR D^AUVERGNE, 

PREMIER GRENADIER DE L^ARM^E 

TUE LE VIII MESSIDOR AN VIII. 

m 

DE L^ERE REPUBLICAINE. 

Many a weary warrior has seated himself on 
the steps of this sepulchral stone, and shed a 
tear on the remains of him it entombs. 
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Here also, when the legions of France are 
upon their march, the halt is sounded, the 
troops broken into open order, and marched by 
the monument in ordinary time, their bands 
playing a dirge, the officers dropping their 
swords in a respectful salute, as their eyes are 
fixed upon the record of the bravest, dimmed 
with the tears that past noble deeds will ever 
elicit amongst the brave. 

Latour d'Auvergne was a soldier in the old 
French armies, and had volunteered his services 
to Spain. He distinguished himself at Port 
Mahon, and received from the Spanish mo- 
narch the cross of Charles III, and a handsome 
pension. The cross he proudly suspended to 
his breast — the warrant for a pecuniary reward 
he returned with dignity. The French revolu- 
tion broke out; Latour hastened to join the 
national standard, and in m^ny a hard fought 
struggle preserved the true oriflamme of France. 
In 1 793, he rose to the rank of captain, and 
commanded the united companies of grena- 
diers of his regiment. The courage he dis- 
played in leading on these picked soldiers in- 
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duced the general in chief to place him in com-* 
mand of a body of grenadiers, whose despe- 
rate valour acquired for them amongst the ene- 
my the appellation of '^ the infernal co- 
lumn." ^ 

But it was not only in deeds of arms that 
the young soldier endeavoured to distinguish 
himself. When the sabre was laid down, stu- 
dies of history and various languages occupied 
his leisure hours. It was during the bustle of 
camps and bivouacs, of battles and sieges, that 
he gave to the world his work entitled — *^ Les 
Origines, ou I'ancien Gouvernement de la 
France, de FAllemagne, et de I'ltalie." High 
rank was offered him ; he only requested that 
he might continue Captain of his noble grena- 
diers. 

Being wounded and taken prisoner, he was 
immediately exchanged for an ofEcer of rank. 
Latour went to Paris, resolved to pursue a lite- 
rary career ; but he lodged in a house where 
gloom and tears soon succeeded the cheerful 
scenes at which our grenadier had presided. 
The son of his landlord, a fine youth, was on 

VOIi. III. c 
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the point of being onited to the object of a long 
attachment ; but he was within the age of the 
requisition, and the dreaded lot fell upon him. 
The yonng man would proudly have joined the 
Iqpons of France j but to leave his love and 
his aged father was a painful thought. They 
were poor, and could not afford to procure a 
substitute. The day of separation arrived ; the 
detachment of recruits was formed — was ready 
to march. The young soldier bade a last fare- 
well to all he held dear on earth. The drum beat. 
He ran to join the party — they were moving off. 
Latour d'Auvergne was in their ranks, his 
musket shouldered, his grenadier cap shading 
his thick brow, a soldier's knapsack budded on. 
He had marched for the young lover — a volun- 
* teer substitute. 

In that capacity, and as a simple grena- 
dier, he fought in two campaigns ; nor 
would he accept promotion. The Prince 
de Bouillon, chief of his house, and of an- 
cient lineage, not only entreated him to quit 
the service, but offered him a country house, 
and a secured independence for life. He 
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proudly twisted his mustacfaios, and remained 
amongst his grenadiers. 

After the events of Brumaire^ this generous 
soldier was unanimously elected a member of 
the legislative body. This distinction he also 
refiised — when Buonaparte named him " the 
First Grenadier of France/' and presented him 
with a splendid sabre of honour. His reply 
was worthy of the hero : 

^^ There is not one of my grenadiers, Consul, 
who does not equally deserve this proud dis- 
tinction. I shall soon display it in the pre- 
sence of the enemy ; and death in the battle 
field, at my age (fifty two) is the most desirable 
fate for a grenadier." 

His speech was prophetic. He was, soon 
after, killed at Neubourg, in repelling a charge 
of cavalry, when a lance transfixed his heart. 
He was interred upon the spot on which 
he fell ; but his grenadiers turned the face of 
the departed warrior towards the town, ob- 
serving — ^^ Dead, as when aUve, let him ever 
face the foe.'* 

His heart was embalmed, and treasured by 

c 2 
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his old r^ment the 46th half brigade, as pre- 
ciously as their colours. The Consuls of the 
republic decreed that his noble name should 
be entered on the head of the list of every 
company of grenadiers ; and when the roll was 
daily called, and '' Latour d'Auveronb '' was 
pronounced by officer or sergeant, the senior 
grenadier in the company touched his cap, and 
answered, 

^^ Killed on the field of honour.'^ 
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War is certainly more destructive to a coun- 
try than plague^ pestilence^ and famine. Under 
the latter visitations we may submit to the in- 
scrutable will of Providence with resignation 
and hope in a future state for some consolation 
afiter our worldly troubles. But to be plun- 
dered by friend and foe — to behold the object 
of our affections ruined and dishonoured — the 
fruits of our industry destroyed, with merciless 
wantonness— to be compelled to show civilities 
to the despoiler, or expose ourselves to still 
more barbarous outrages — without the means 
of avenging our wrongs — is a condition that 
requires more than human fortitude to endure. 
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This truth becomes more obvious^ when we 
consider that armies are moving in countries 
whose produce is scarcely capable of sustaining 
its own inhabitants — that these armies are 
moreover attended by swarms of depredators 
in every shape^ who destroy what the soldiery 
have left— by thousands of horses and beasts 
of burthen, consuming the husbandman's pros- 
pects of the ensuing year — while incredible 
ingenuity is ever on the alert to discover such 
hidden stores as the farmer and the labourer 
fancy they have secured from the marauder's 
grasp. 

If troops consumed merely what was neces^ 
sary for their support, the evil might be less 
galling ; but a spirit of waste pervades man, wo- 
man, and child that follow the warlike drum ; 
and what they cannot fairly consume they des- 
troy, forgetting that other hungry troops are 
following them, who may stand in need of what 
they wantonly sacrifice. A spigot or a bung 
are useless things in a cellar — ^the wine and 
brandy cask must be stove in; a canfuU of 
oil is required to trim the soldier's lamp — the 
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oil jar must be smashed ; and when crockery 
has been used for cooking or eating, the pots 
and pans, the plates and dishes, must be dashed 
to atoms. 

If the terrified peasant remains within his cot- 
tage, he is impressed as a guide, or forced to bear 
sick and wounded, and suppUes to and fro. If 
he quits the roof of his forefathers, on his 
retuirn he will find the thatch employed in lit- 
ter, or in constructing wigwams, and the raf- 
ters consumed as fuel ; for rafters, and beams, 
and doors, and furniture, are of deal and sea- 
soned wood, burning much more brightly than 
logs of the green wood, recently hewn down; and 
when this dry comimstibley as the soldier calls it, 
cannot be found, he fancies that fruit trees will 
kindle a brighter fire than unproductive timber. 

We may speak of the ingenuity of the con- 
tinental troops in committing these excesses : 
ours can vie with them in industry. The Duke 
of Wellington truly said : 

** The army behaves terribly ill. They are a 
rabble that cannot bear success any more than 
Sir John Moore^s army could bear failure. I 
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am endeavouring to tame them — ^tbey plunder 
in every direction." 

Stealing was generally qualified by the terms 
'* making" or "finding," — but to find, how 
many means were resorted to! The ground in 
gardens and fields, near hedges and ditches, 
were hiding places usually sought for and prob- 
ed with ramrods, while wainscots and the backs 
of closets were thumped, to ascertain if they con- 
cealed any recess ; even dogs were set on the 
scent for provisions. Some men had attained the 
knack of crowing like cocks^ to draw forth a 
respondent chaunt from some concealed poul- 
try, well knowing that where there was a cock, 
most probably there were also hens. Nay, a 
German soldier of the 60th always carried with 
him a decoy duck, that he could make to^quack^' 
whenever he thought proper, to ascertain whe- 
ther any of his feathered tribe might be kept 
in bondage. 

Nor were our allies more safe than the pea- 
sants ; and the principle of exchange being ^^no 
robbery " was fully applied to practice with a 
Portuguese brigade. The Vos MerceSy as they 
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were called^ had fallen upon a store of hidden 
brandy; but they had no meat— we supplied 
them. Our people had fallen upon a herd of 
swine, which they exchanged for the spirits ;— 
this was the morning after we had carried the 
heights of Garris. The night had been dark, 
the ascent steep. At every tree a group of the 
enemy poured a volley upon the assailants with 
such a compact fire, that many of our officers 
and men were wounded by several balls. Thus 
fell poor Fearon, and CUthero« But despite the 
darkness, and the imsecn foe, who could only 
be perceived as they retired before us, by the 
flashing of their pieces, the hill was carried by 
Byng's brigade, led on by their brave com- 
mander, and the face of the mountain was 
strewed with the enemy's dead. 

What was our surprise at day break, 
when proceeding to bury the slain, we per- 
ceived that out of those who had been in good 
condition, large sUces of flesh had been cut off 
with as much dexterity as a London butcher 
could have cut out steaks. Here was the herd 
of swine on which our rogues had stumbled ! 

g3 
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and they were swilling the Portuguese brandy, 
while our worthy allies were cooking a caldo of 
Frenchmen in exchange. 

All might have gone on amoothly, had not 
some bungling journeyman butcher left a piece 
of integument hanging to a steak. The disco- 
very was awful. The Portuguese rushed in 
crowds to their officers, displaying this sample 
of barbarity. They had also seen the mangled 
Frenchmen. Their shouts and execrations 
were lond and furious. Those who bad eaten 
the soup endeavoured to disgorge it, with bor* 
rible feces and convulsive throes, while others, 
more fortunate, upset the camp kettles, and 
cast away their contents, with deep imprecations 
on all our heads, our fathers and our mothers. 

The enquiries set on foot to discover the 
offenders were idle. No one 'peached, although 
the corps that had committed the disgusting 
act was well known. For weeks the Portu- 
miMB oiirsed us as they marched past our bat- 
while, in reply, our fellows roared out, 
ly Voi'tneses, bow are you off for came 
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Soldiers have strange ideas ; they look upon 
all prudent persons, who hoard their money and 
conceal their goods, as thieves who deprive them 
of their property. The Portuguese are of the 
same opinion ; and in one of their proverbs 
they maintain that everything that Portugal 
does not possess is stolen from it. 

But while the Spanish and Portuguese pea* 
santry tlius suffered from the plundering of 
both armies, the, regular rations they supplied 
to our commissaries were not unfrequently as 
unprofitable as the spoils of the marauders. 

Instead of money for their bullocks, and 
com, and wine, and forage, they received voiles 
or orders on the treasury at Lisbon. Now, it 
was quite out of the question that a poor devil 
should travel such a distance for payment, at 
the risk of being plundered of his receipts in 
going or of his money upon returning, therefore 
sutlers, attached clandestinely to the commissa- 
ries, purchased these drafts at an enormous dis^ 

count with the money they had received at the 
army for their supplies and their mules, and 
bought fresh supplies and mules ysith the 
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cash they received from the paymaster-gene- 
ral, in liquidation of the voiles they had bought 
from the farmers. This infamous trade enriched 
hundreds. 

Nor was it only amongst the soldiery that 
various stratagems were resorted to, to procure 
good living. Several officers displayed equal 

ingenuity. K pretending to be wounded 

when ordered to the rear, passed himself off in a 
chateau for a general officer, received the com- 
|daints of his host and his family, promised 
them immediate redress, swore at the conduct 
of the army, at the tardiness of his aides-de- 
camp. As good a dinner was provided as cir- 
cumstances permitted. Two other officers are 
announced. 

"We cannot receive them," exclaimed the 
landlord; " we have a general officer quartered in 
the house." 

The officers persist — ^force their way in — 

K recognizes two of his superiors ; but, 

nowise disconcerted, he exclaimed : 

" Ha ! — ^my aides-de-camp ! what the deuce 
kept you so long, gentlemen ! Dinner was 
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waiting for you/' The new comers took the 
hint^ and taking their seats respectfuUy at the 
general's table, partook of an abundant re- 
past. 

The facetious Mc K once passed him- 
self, when applying for a billet^ for one of our 
Princes, going to relieve Wellington from his 
command. One of the best quarters was 
allotted to him, and an address of condolence 
was drawing out to be presented to the Duke, 
expressing sincere regret at his removal from 
the army. 

One of our drunken chaplains invariably called 
himself a bishop ; and whenever he arrived at a 
bishoprick, or a town with a wealthy monastery, 
he was quartered in the episcopal palace or the 
convent, where, of course, despite his heresy, 
courtesy commanded an ample fare. 



Portalegre once more united our brigade. 
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and after having established our mess^ we again 
sought to enliven our long evenings with the 
recital of various adventures, when the thread 
of Captain Fancourt's was resumed. 



THE STORY OF FANCOURT 

CONTINUED. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

Although I was in the army — a situation 
that I had long ambitiously sought for, yet as 
I paced alone the busy streets of London — 
that emporium of good and evil — swayed al- ^ 
temately up and down by the fluctuating tides 
of passengers, that, like adverse currents, flow 
along the crowded flags, every one seeming 
intent upon some scheme to benefit himself at 
the expense of others, and only aroused from 
his speculative calculations by the poke of an um- 
brella — a still deeper cogitator running against 
him — or a pickpocket running from him — 
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I felt like a houseless being, belonging to no 
one, and for whom there existed no human 
sympathy. 

One day, a gigantic fellow, apparently as idle 
as myself, came in such violent contact with 
my front, that he pushed me against a 
shop window, smashing a large pane of glass. 
The people of the shop rushed out, to demand 
payment for the damage, when my confronter, 
with a rich Hibernian accent, roared out, 

" By J Sir, I ask you ten thousand par- 
dons ! But since my advanced guard has com- 
pelled your rear guard to retreat^ we shall halve 
the expense.*' 

So saying, he pulled out a purse not over- 
stocked, and the fracture was compounded. 

With his national lack of mauvaise honte, he 
asked me where I was going. 

** No where,** was my reply. 

^' Then that's exactly the place I'm bound 
for. And where do you dine ?" 

" Any where,** was my answer. 

" Then, by the piper that played before 
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Moses, that's the sign of my hotel ! But I 
perceiye you're a soldier, by that leather stock 
round your throttle." 

'^ I have just received my commission." 
'* Then you're like a yoimg bear — ^your 
sorrows are only commencing ; or like a sucking 
pig, short and young, just beginning to squeak* 
And may I presume to ask in what regi- 
ment r' 

I named it. 

** Tunder and turf!" exclaimed my interlo- 
cutor, " tip us your croughbeen.* Ill be d 

if we ar'nt brother officers ! I'm just about 
joining at Cork — that's the place, my boy, for 
kicking up the devil's delight, and dancing 
* kiss my lady !' and * over young to marry 
yet.' You shall dine with me. By the 
powers ! if you refuse me, bad luck to me if 
I don't cram a drescheenf down your throat ! 
There's a house near this where there's singing 
and fighting galore every Saturday night. By 



* A pig*8 foot. 

t A sort of Irish saasage. 
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the cross, we^Il have a skin full, as to-morrow's 
Sunday, when like good christians, we'll keep the 
Sabbath a day of rest, by snoozing till the din- 
ner drum beats up again, and blow the morning 
parade to turn us out." 

So sapng, he actually dragged me in H^dark 
tavern, in which a group of shabby genteel 
/ellows were seated, drinking, smoking^ and 
loudly arguing round a long table. Prom their 
conversation, I judged them to be theatrical 
people. 

We made a hearty meal on a joint, when 
Denis CVLeary expressed his wish to join the 
other party. The players, however, seemed to 
consider the intruder with dubious feeling, as 
they looked on his athletic form, and the braid- 
ed blue coat, that proclaimed him a man of war, 
and whom they guessed, from his fierce looks 
and enormous red whiskers, was to be ^^ handled 
with mittens." O'Leary was not slow in 
discovering their apprehensions, and addressed 
them in what he considered a gentle voice, but 
which might have been heard half a mile off. 

" Gentlemen,^' he said, ^^ I hope we don't 
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intrude^ and that my friend here and I are not 
considered interlopers, like a dog in a skittle 
ground. I was always mighty fond of your 
plays and playermen. It wasn't I, to be sure, 
who was well known in Dublin at Crow Street, 
as the biggest trunkmaker* in mount rascal ?t 
And didn't I pitch it in a spalpeen in the pit, 
for shpng an empty bottle of whiskey at my 
darling, Jack Johnstone ? And sure enough he 
might sing out that I hit him apoulter O ! So 
gents, by your leave, we^U clap our legs under 
your mahogany, and have a pull at the native, 
without wasting time in counting the padreensX 
on the glass.'* 

This speech was received with tumultuous 
applause, some of the party perhaps cheering 
him in order to propitiate the fearful stranger, 
others really fancying him a ^^ pretty broth of 
a boy." The song, the joke, the fat story, the 

* << Tnmkniakers '* is the name given to those riotous fel- 
lows who increase the din of confusion at a playhouse by 
striking the front of the gallery with their sticks. 

t Gallery. 

X The beads that collect on a full glass. 
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malicious retort courteous went round merrily. 
O'Leary, far from interfering in the conversa- 
tion, was Ustening in silent admiration, winking 
and grinning, and turning roimd his moppy 
head towards every speaker, drinking, smoking, 
and holding his tongue. 

All went on smoothly, until a dispute arose at 
the end of the table between two country strollers, 
respecting the proper reading of Shakspeare. 

^^ I maintain, Sir," exclaimed one of them, a 
thin lath of a fellow, with a hatchet face, curly 
red hair, shorn, of course, of his whiskers, and 
in a shrill soprano voice, " I say. Sir, the pro- 
per reading is — 

The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one — red." 

" Sir,'* gruffly replied his opponent, a 
pumkin-headed, fat-paunched, moon-faced, 
fellow, with a hoarse voice, like a cracked 
trombone, *^ Sir, if you mulled that bit in 
such a manner, you deserve to be saluted 
with a rotten egg, though that nose of 
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yours would cut it in two^ like an apple. For, 
as I said to you t'other day, outside the Man- 
chester coach, when you said the wind was 

cutting your face : — * That's a d hard job, 

my boy, for the wind would have the worst of 
it ! ^^ This joke was followed by roars 
of laughter, kicking the floor, and thump- 
ing the table— every blow of O'Leary mak- 
ing the bottles, pots, and glasses, dance a 
hay. 

'^ That may be," replied the other, whose 
name was Squeak, ^^that may be; but I'd 
rather cut the wind, than raise it, as you do, by 
holding out my face at taverns to air damp news- 
papers 3 though you might let it out at a higher 
rate, if you were not afraid of being prosecuted 
by the apothecaries." 

^^ How's that ? — how's that ? " roared the 
merry party. 

*^ Why, by letting it out to be looked at, for 
patients who want an emetic." 

" I'd recommend you a still better spec, my 
honest fellow," replied the other, by name 
Clatterall; 'Het yourself out as an ostler, to 
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grin in a livery stable, and I'm sure you'll 
save your master's provender, by frightening the 
horses from their oats/^ 

Squeak was an irascible little body, of intole- 
rable vanity ; and this allusion to his beauty 
made his cheeks emulate the colour of his 
locks. The president, however, seeing a storm 
gathering, called loudly to order, requesting the 
gentlemen would discuss the point in question, 
in a calm professional manner, adding, 

*^ Since our worthy friend, Mr. Clatterall, 
objects to our valuable friend, Mr. Squeak^s 
reading, he will perhaps do us the honour of 
giving the company his own/^ 

" Well then," said Clatterall, rising with 
affected dignity, bowing to the president, and 
shaking the ashes out of his pipe, after having 
cleared off his heel-tap, — ^^ my reading is — 

Making the green — one red*** 

" Your'e a ffaff/' politely rejoined Squeak. 
" How the deuce could a few drops of blood 
on a man^s hand incarnadine the ocean !" 
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*^ Metaphoric^dly," replied Clatterall, *^ me- 
taphorically — ^the delight of the Epopsea, a's 
Dryden has it — '* 

*^ The Epo — what ?'* replied Squeak, with a 
contemptuous sneer, "don't be coming over 
the people with your charity-school learning. 
I say ^ green one,' just as a man might say, the 
* handsome one,' the ^ ugly one,' or the * pelted 
one,' as you might have been called when a 
dead cat was thrown at you at Macclesfield, 
when you were doing Hamlet. You're nothing 
but a pump." 

Now this insulting dramatic epithet was too 
much for even a stage hero to bear ; moreover, 
the recollection of the Macclesfied cat came 
over Clatterall's memory. 



As doth tlie raven o*er the infected hoase, 
Boding to all, 

and, in one instant, his shoulder of mutton fist 
" incarnadined " poor Squeak's countenance — 
whilst the little body, with all the rapidity of 
an expert gunner, returned the fire with a pew- 
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ter pot, most fully illustrating Clatterall's 
reading, by making his face ^^ one red/' 

This artillery practice would, no doubt, have 
been succeeded by the use of small arms, as 
Squeak had laid hold of a poker, and Clatterall 
of a carving knife, had not the bystanders seized 
the combatants, roaring with rage and pain ; 
notwithstanding which, their professional 
recollections did so predominate, that they 
** spouted *' their invectives — Squeak blubber- 
ing out in ^fabettOy 



Vengeance is in my art^ death in my and^ 
Blood and reyenge are brooding o*er my i 



skuU, 



while his enemy, wiping his bloody nose with 
his sleeve, was roaring out with a stentorian 
voice. 

Let roe go»>let me at tbe pernicious kna^e ! 

I'll trip him, that his heels may kick at hearen ! 

And that his soul may be as damned and black as hell ! 

O'Leary was delighted with the scene, which 
was kindling all his national feelings into a 
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genial glow, increased by deep potations of 
punch, and he was roaring out, 

^^ That's right, sarve him out ! Go it, my 
pippins ! clear the decks, and let's have a fair 
spree !" 

But the president was more wise, and accus- 
tomed, it seems, to such striking arguments. 
After obtaining silence, with some difficulty, he 
thus addressed the party, with the most grace- 
ful gestures, to suit his action to his words : 

^^ Gentlemen, I feel amazed to see two gen- 
tlemen — accomplished gentlemen, belonging 
moreover to an honourable and distinguished 
profession so far forgetting themselves as to 
disturb the harmony of this most respectable 
society, by such a want of moderation in a 
dramatic debate. We should always bear in 
mind the words of our immortal bard : 



What's amiss 
May it be gently heard ; when we debate 
On trivial difference loud, we do commit 
Murder in healing wounds. 

VOL. III. D 
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'^ Murder ! hurrah ! beautiful ! my darlings^ 
roared out O'Leary^ smashing a tumbler. 

'^ For what, gentlemen, must strangers, who 
give us the honour of their company, think of 
such violence ? such turbulence of passion, that 
intoxicate our better feelings, and might make 
us exclaim with Dryden : 

I*in all in a civil war within, 

And like a yesael atruggling in a storm. 

Require more hands than one to steer me upright. 

*^ Recollect, gentlemen, you belong to the 
dramatic profession ; you are the standard of 
eloquence, and the scourge of folly— created to 
confound the ignorant, and amaze the very 
faculties of eyes and ears. Your language, 
therefore should be chaste, your gesture grace- 
ful. I do therefore hope, gentlemen, that our 
worthy friend, Mr. Clatterall, and our most 
respected member, Mr. Squeak, will bury dis- 
cord 

In the dark swallowing gulf 
Of dark forgetfulness and deep oblivion.*' 
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The combatants^ who were now crying 
drunk, acceded to his proposal, and embraced 
each other, mingling tears with their blood. 
However this accommodating spirit might have 
gratified the party present, it by no means 
suited the vein of Denis O'Leary, who with a 
fierce grin, gave the table a formidable thump, 
and thus apostrophised the president, a little 
dapper newspaper reporter, with a red face and 
a brown scratch wig : 

^' By J gentlemen, though you have 

not the least taste in nature of gentlemen about 
the whole boil of ye, matters shall not end in 
this manner when I am by ; and let me tell 
you, that if that there Mr. Botherall and Mr. 
Thingumbob, or whatever their names are, do 
not demand proper satisfaction firom each other 

FU be d d if I don^t give it to them myself! 

I'm not fond of fighting — ^but if folks won't be 
azy, then blaze away Flanagan till all is blue ! 
There are certain insults that admit of an apo- 
logy ; for instance^ if a man accidentally treads 
on my toe, and asks me a thousand pardons, 
— ^if a man says that I may be mistaken ; — 

d2 
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for all such insults I am ready to receive a 
humble apology. But a blow — a blow ! By the 
powers, so long as there is powder and shot in 
the land, you shall lather away, like divils !" 

" But, Sir," replied the chairman, with a 
faultering voice, " suppose these gentlemen do 
not feel disposed to carry on the dispute.'* 

" Then they are no gentlemen.*' 

" If they are satisfied with the apologies re- 
ceived." 

" I am not, by no means." 

*^ But really, Sir, you have not been the 
person insulted.*' 

*^ I say I am. Sir !" exclaimed or rather bel- 
lowed out the Irishman, " and grievously in- 
sulted too ; for as the proverb says, * tell me 
whom you haunt, and 1*11 tell you who you 
are.' I thought myself among gentlemen ; but 
since I find that you are none, I am exposed 
to be considered a blackguard. I shall, there- 
fore, insist upon proper satisfaction." 

" Satisfaction! for what, in Heaven's name!'* 
replied the trembling reporter. 
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" Is it for what, you say you spalpeen ? — ^it's 
for this P' 

And so saying, he pitched a glass full of hot 
punch in the poor chairman's face, who b^ 
lowed out " murder!'* most vehemently. 

So outrageous an action could not but bring 
on general hostilities; and, in one moment^ 
missiles of every description were showered 
upon us. O'Leary's first piece of strategy was 
to ^ shy " out the lights, that in the obscurity 
we might be less exposed to the enemy's batte- 
ries. His next manoeuvre was to drag me be- 
hind the chairman, and seizing the poor man 
by the waistband, chucked him on the table, 
which he forthwith upset, with a tremendous 
crash. 

The landlord, a fat, pot-bellied, little man, 
now rushed in with a light, roaring out, 

" Watch ! murder ! help !" 

Watchmen soon made their appearance. 
O'Leary seized the landlord, as he had the pre- 
sident, and actually threw him at the first 

Charley^' who made his appearance. Then, 
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seizing a stool, and whirling it round, like the 
arms of a windmill, he effectually made his way 
through the hostile ranks, and left me an open- 
ing in his *^ wake/' 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

We had a furious scamper down the street^ 
pursued by lame and lazy watchmen, and idle 
boys, until we reached the entrance of North- 
umberland court, where our hero lodged in an 
attic room. We were both rather the worse 
for the various blows we had received, as many 
of them, intended for my companion, had 
lighted upon me. 

'^ We must just take the laste drop, in nature 
of comfort" said O'Leary, opening what he 
called his valise^ in which I descried, instead of a 
good stock of clothes and linen, two or three kegs 
of whiskey he had imported from Ireland. 
O'Leary's education had been anything but 
solid J and solids he considered of minor im- 
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portance to his mode of living, maintaining 
that a free dilution was the most effectual me- 
thod of aiding a weak digestion, and clearing 
away any obstruction in body and in mind. 

Curious were his delineations of military life, 
and his views of economy, with which he ma^ 
naged to live and commit sundry excesses upon 
four shillings and sixpence per diem. 

" My dear fellow, every doctor will tell you 
that we aie too much — ^loading the stomach 
with shot and shell, and swilling your nasty 
wishy-washy swipes : — ^that's why at the regi- 
ment I always volunteer to go out on command 
to detachments, where I can dine out three 
times in, the week. Then when in barracks, 
here's my calculation : house rent, furniture, 
fuel and candles, nix; a sheep's head and pluck, 
three pence ; bread, a penny; a red herring, to 
relish liquor, a halfpenny 5 liquor, a shilling ; — 
and in the matter of that, always look to qua- 
lity more than to quantity, and you'll find that 
two half-and-half north-westers, that will clap 
a nightcap on your head, are far better than two 
bottles of your French mullygrubbing rubbish. 
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Then comes four bowls of tay and a ha^p'orth of 
bread for breakfast — ^two pence; after that 
comes my extras — a shilling a week to my ser- 
vant and threepence for washing. So you see my 
daily expenses for breakfast and dinner — ^for I 
generally sponge for supper — ^amount to one 
and four pence halfpenny; or, with servant 
hire and washing, about one hog and a comely 
tester — thus leaving me three shillings a day 
for extra liquor and various little indulgences. 
By the holy poker, I knew a colonel, who lived 
upon sheeps' heads ; and for dacency sake, he 
used to pile up the skulls of the bastes in the 
back closet of his barrack room. In India the 
boys nicknamed him ^^ Colonel Golgotha." Then 
when I dine out, I dot and carry the value of 
my dinner in favour of the liquor column. 
When I'm rich I mixes — there's an equality in 
riches^ When I'm poor, I take the crature 
naked, that I may better afford to clothe mjF- 
self.'' 

" But," I observed, '^ what do you do to de- 
fray the expense of uniform and linen ? 

^^ I'm always uniform in my linen ; right as 

d3 
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a halberd — stick to his majesty's regulation-^ 
never shew the Uute taste in nature of my rags; 
and as to my regimental coat — ^why I receive it 
when I am obliged, for dacency sake to pay for 
it-*but I generally pick up a foundling." 
'' What do you call a foundling ?'' 
'' Any thing abandoned that I can patronise. 
Do you see this suit of regimentals ? — ^well it is 
the work of four snips— I paid them with a 
drone of my bag-pipe hanging up there— FU 
tell you all about it — 

** You must know that I was quartered for one 
long year in BuUymacracky, and the place was 
disturbed, and the Croppies were playing the de- 
vil's delight night and day ; so says I to one tailor, 
*Blow me, but I suspect your politics, and if you 
don*t make me up a pair of breeches, I'll get 
you hanged for a sans culotte /^-and says I to 
another, ' ninth part of a man, by the powers, 
you ugly blutherumbunion of a rascal, pikes 
have been found in your garden, and I'll dust your 
jacket with the man in it if you don't make me a 
coat,' and so on to two others ; but what do you 
think the snips of the world said? — by George, 
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they swore that they would not clap a thimble 
on their dirty fingers, unless I paid them what 
I already owed them, and talked of the com- 
manding officer, and the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the magistrates. * Well,* said I, ^ Nobokluh — 
we shall see what we shall see,^ so, as I was all 
alone by myself in a barrack out of the town, 
I sent my servant to all the snips, and request- 
ed they would call upon me at a certain day 
with their bills for payment— all at the same 
hour, like a boil of taties. In the mean time 
what did I do, but I got upon tick as much 
scarlet cloth and other materials, thread, nee- 
dles, and all as would make up a suit, and 
when the stitch-louse rascals all arrived, star- 
ing at each other like strange ganders in a 
fair, I politely asked them to walk in, told them 
that an old uncle of mine had slipped his wind 
and left\ne all alive, like a bag of fleas; then 
I drew out a bag full of pebbles, gave, them 
pen and ink, and they all receipted their bills, 
Uke darlings, holding out their dirty paws 
like beggermen, when I said, ^ Gentlemen, 
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plase to be seated — not on chairs^ by you/ 
lavej but cross legs on the floor, like able-bo- 
died workmen ;' and they stared like stuck pigs 
and hesitated, so I take out my marking irons 
and cocking the pretty jewels, I politely told 
them ^cross-legged on the floor, yovibaUyragging 
spalpeenSf or I'll see day-light through every 
mother's son of ye? and cross-legged they 
went. I then called up my man Murphy, and 
says I, ^Murphy bring the materials,' and 
Murphy brings a jorum of whiskey-punch. 
* Gentlemen,' says I, ' plase to help your- 
selves — ^here's a health to his majesty, God 
bless him,' and the bostoona drank and looked 
as terrified as if they could'nt say their soul 
was their own. ^ Murphy,' says I, ' bring the 
dessert,' and Murphy brings the cloth, and the 
shaloon, and the kerseymere, and all the am- 
munition required, with a thundering pair of 
shears. * Now, gentlemen,' says I, * I want a 
coat, waistcoat, and pantaloons, without loss of 
time and immadiately.' 

" For the love of God," says one of them. 
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with tears in his eyes, '* pray let me go 
home, my wife's just going to be brought to bed.' 
" * She^ll have more room in it,' says I, 
' without you, so cut away/ 

" ^ Indeed, and indeed, your honour, if you 
will let me off,* says another chap, ^ I give you 
my word and honour 1*11 make your coat. 
Pat Rowland, the blackguard, who's a rival of 
mine, comes home this blessed night and he'll 
try to cut me out with Judy O'Reagan.' 

*^ ' Pat Rowland be hanged ! and his head 
shaved,' said I, * cut out my coat.* 

" ^ Och musha, musha !' said a third, ^ I 
hav'nt eaten a bit since morning.* 

" ' Murphy,* said I, * bring in the stewed 
cabbage,* and Murphy brings in a beautiful 
«tew of sheep's heads and cabbage. 

*' ' Och ! bless your honour,' said the fourth, 
• * I can't work— I can*t sit still for a minute— 
I've got what the doctor calls St. Viper's dance, 
and am on and off the shop board Uke buckets 
down a well — I am a dead man if you won't 
let me go.' 
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" ' Then die away my honey/ said I, * and 
ril bury you dacently.' 

'^ Well they saw there was no saying nay, 
and to work they sat— grumbling, grunting, 
groaning, weeping, blubbering-— but they got 
on as slow as flies in tracle; so I takes down 
my pipes, and sitting on a table before the door, 
I played them the ^ Devil among the Tailors' 
in glorious style, while Murphy helped them to 
another crushkeen, and by the law, the fellows 
began to grin and to laugh at each other at the 
rum figures they were cutting, and as they knew 
that there's no law against necessity, they sat 
too like Trojans, and in eight hours my suit of 
regimentals was completed. 

" As they took their lave, I told them that 
I'd relate their story all over the county if they 
dared to send in a charge for their work when 
inconvanientj and as even tailors are vain, the 
fellows looking as ashamed as a turkey-cock 
without his tail, promised that they'd behave 
dacently, and each snaked away* without trum- 
pet or drum, and what is still stranger, the devil 
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a word have I heard from any one of the snips 
to this blessed hour." 

We were to join in a few days, but I found 
that the frequent head-scratching of O'Leary, 
and his pacing up and down, whistling'* Ga- 
riown " and " Kate of Coleraine," indi- 
cated some little difficulty, and at last he in- 
formed me that he had no " mopusei?* to settle 
with his landlady for three months* lodgings. 
My means were scanty, yet I offered to lend 
him the amount. 

" By Jove !" he replied, " you desarve to 
be an Irishman, but I make it a rule never to 
lend or borrow, but if you will trust me with a 
five pound note for a few hours, I shall return 
it to you all right." 

I gave him the money and he left us for 
about an hour. On his return he opened a toler- 
able sized chest, that was in a corner, and after 
taking out a few clothes that he stuffed in his 
valise, he began screwing the chest to the floor; 
he then carefully locked it up and called up his 
landlady. 

Mrs. O'Rourke was a countrywoman of his 
whose evil destinies had condemned to lodge 
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officers chiefly on half-pay. No great profit 
arose from them, and what little she might have 
gained was swallowed up in the sinking fund of 
bad debts; for many of her lodgers, with 
the best intentions, could not pay, and 
she had not "the heart" to take sum- 
mary means against those that would not. 
Fortunately for her, their numbers were 
few, as, from the nature of her lodgings, 
they were not exactly calculated for fashionable 
young men. She was an old sergeant-major's 
widow, and she always had " a mighty liking 
for gentlemen of the cloth." 

Mrs O'Bourke was one of those round 

good-humoured, dumpling-formed women who 

reqmre but little sustenance to keep up their 

wholesome rotundity ; but her rosy cheeks, 

crimson nose, and red eyes seemed to reveal 

another tale as regarded fluid support; good 

natured in the extreme, she was ever ready to 

shed a drop of pity or to pour out a drop of 

t. But somehow or other, CfLeary was 

avourite of hers. " First and foremost," 

would say, "he was a rag on every bush, 

lad taken liberties with her sarvant 
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maid; then he would come home at undue 
hours as drunk as battianallachj and would 
kick up a bobbery in her vartuous house, and 
finally, devil a taster of his money had ever 
crossed her hand." 

On this occasion, knowing that her lodger 
was on the eve of departure," she conclud- 
ed that he had rang for a settlement of his bill, 
and she rolled up stairs with all possible and 
prudent alacrity, and with a becoming curtsy, 
said, 

*^ So the route is come at last, Mr. O'Lea- 
ry ; it's time indeed that you should be after 
leaving this Babylon of a house ; for most cer- 
tain am I were you long to remain in it, you'd 
come to no good." 

" Sure enough," he repUed, ^^the Lord 
knows into what scrapes I might not have got 
if my respect for your house did not make 
me keep regular hours !' 

*^ Bless my heart ! why you never come in 
tiU cock shout. " 

** That's not to wake the other lodgers, my 
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darling, who by that time, I fancy, are not yet 
in their second sleep." 

" That's all very well ; bat the Trhole 
court are roused up with your shouting and 
your bawUng." 

" That's to relieve the watchmen, jewel 
dear. When they have done crying the hour, I 
begin, for fear indnstrions people should over- 
slape themselves. Idleness is the mother of 
all evil, Mrs. O'Rourhe. Devil bum me ! but 
I'd rather set fire to all London, than be ac- 
cused of being an idle, • good for nothing ' fel- 
low !*' 

" Any how, I hope you'll think of settling 
that long account of yours." 

" Think ! that's the very thing I was think- 
ing of; but somehow or other, when I think 
long about a thing, I never can do it.' 

" I'll tell you what, Mr. O'Leary, I'll not 
ut up with any more of your blarney, no 
)nger. I must have money." 

" And so must I ; but listen, Mrs. 
)'Rourke, dear. The morning's cold — a little 
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drop of potheen — just as much as would 
moisten a bee's knee.'^ 

" Arrah, be aisy— you're ali;rays trying to 
be getting over a body with your drops of the 
cratur. But 'twon't do this time/' 

" Then let me tell you, my cooleen, my 
fortune's made." 

*^ What, have you got a company ?" 

" To the divil I pitch your companies and 
your regiments ! I'U never clap a red rag on 
my back, so long as I Uve.'* 

** Why, what ails the man !" 

" Look ye here — and here ; isn't this good 
for sore%eyes ?'' 

So saying, he drew out of his chest two 
pieces of ore, which he showed to the old wo- 
man, dancing and capering about the room. 

" Well," repUed Mrs. (yRourke, " I see 
nothing but two bits of shining stone.' 

^' Is it shining stone, you mane ! By the 
powers ! it's gold — ^pure gold ! Did you ever 
hear of the Wicklow mines ?" 

" To be sure, I did ; when I and my poor 
man were quartered in Bray." 
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** Well then^ my father has discovered a 
mine in Kerry, that bates Wicklow by chalks/* 

'^ Come, come — non« of your nonsense.'* 

" Then, my dear Mrs. O'Rouke, just do me a 
little bit of a favour — step in at the goldsmith, 
in St. Martin's Lane, and ask him what these 
two bits of shining stone, as you call them, 
may be worth. In the mean time, just help 
me to draw out that box of mine, which is full 
of these pebbles*" , 

And the good landlady complied with his 
request, and laid hold of one of the handles of 
the trunk. But in vain they both tugged at it 
—a giant's arm could not lift it from the 
ground. The amazed lady blessed herself, and 
ran out to execute his commission. 

During her absence, we were in fits of laugh- 
ter, as I began to comprehend the scurvy trick 
he was about playing the poor silly body, who 
shortly after returned, with rapture depicted in 
every feature. 

" By the law ! Mr. O'Leary — but you 
must have been bom with a silver spoon in 
your mouth. The jeweller man says that each 
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of these bits is worth a guinea, and that it's 
the richest ore, I believe he calls it, that was 
ever dug out of mother earth." 

^' Well then, that chest is choak full of the 
like of them, so it is, Mrs. O'Rourke. I am just 
going over to Ireland, to take possession of my 
property ; but I wouldn't for the world that this 
mine was known in England until then. So 
keep that trunk safe until I return. I'll then 
have 1^ all melted down into golden guineas, 
and you shall be my housekeeper, so you shall." 

So saying, he threw both his brawny arms 
round the poor woman's neck, nearly choking 
her in his iron embrace. Mrs. O'Rourke pre- 
pared an excellent dinner for us, partook of a 
piping bowl of punch, and the next day, with- 
out thinking of payment, saw her lodger de- 
part, with tears in her eyes, as she ex- 
claimed, 

" Now mind, Mr. O'Leary, be sure to come 
back again, as you live.'' 

As I left London with my new companion, 
I could not but reproach him with the fraud 
practised upon the credulous creature. 
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** Botheration !" he replied : " she'll be de- 
lightedy thinking she has a treasure in her 
house ! The moment I receive some money, 
I'll pay her bill; and then she may make a 
coal box of my treasury ! In the meantime, 
here's your note, which I had deposited for the 
loan of the Kerry gold ore/' 

He was true to his word : six weeks after, I 
saw him remit her the full amount of his 
debt. A 



CHAPTER XIX. 

I AM sorry to say, that if my first misfor- 
tunes were, to a certain extent, due to my ac- 
quaintance with Lord Delaval, my subsequent 
miseries might be fairly attributed to my inti- 
macy with O^Leary. Until then, my mode of 
living had been most abstemious ; but I found 
so much rehef from my agonized reflections 
when indulging in all the reckless pursuits 
of the wild Hibernian, that I actually sought 
relief in means which, at a former period, 
would have inspired me with horror and dis- 
gust. 

Our life was a series of adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, from a well deserved punish- 
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ment, inflicted by individual resentment, or the 
laws of the land. But it was a perpetual state 
of wild excitement — a fever of the mind, dif- 
ferent from the one that had previously burnt 
my brain — ^but still a fever, maddening, con- 
suming, and attended with constant deli- 
rium. 

OXeary, like many of his countrymen of a 
similar description, although dangerous amongst 
strangers, with whom he thought it necessary 
to quarrel, was a safe companion with his 
friends; and squeezing my hand in his iron 
grasp, when in his after-dinner tender moods, 
he would say, 

" By J Horatio, I love you ! You're a 

devilish fine fellow ! and I wish to see you in a 
row, that I may fight you out of it. Bad 
luck to me ! but if any one insults you, I'll be 
hanged if I haven't the first shot ! I'll knock 
his soul to smithereens first, and he may fight 
you afterwards. Just now come out — come 
out on a lark — and kick the first good-look- 
ing chap you mate, that I may be at him ; and 
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I'll teach you how to pink a fellow^ in prime 
style !" 

However, we were fortunate enough to ar- 
rive at Cork, without any 'Peking or pinking." 
But we had scarcely set our foot upon his na- 
tive soil, when my companion began to play 
the same pranks as in England. The morning 
was cold when we arrived at the Cove, and we 
enfbred a hotel, where O'Leary pulled the bell, 
and ordered the waiter to bring him a doctor. 
Saying he'd come back immediately, he tipped 
me a wink, and then went to another coffee- 
room, where he called for another doctor; and 
so on in three different houses : after which he 
returned to the first tavern, and asked, 

*^ Is the doctor ready ?'' 

^^ Yes, your honour, all ready," repUed the 
waiter, and in stalked a little man in black, with 
a powdered wig, just turned out of bed, saying, 

" Which is the gentleman ?'^ 

*^ There he is. Sir," replied the waiter. 

*' Ye blackguard ! ^^ exclaimed O'Leary, 
" where is my doctor ?" 

'^ Why there he is, to be sure. Sir." 

VOL. 111. £ 
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^^ Blood and ouns ! you spalpeen, it's a 
doctor of rum and milk that I wanted — and 
not that old hum-drum of a 'potheeary !'' 

The little practitioner got furious — insisted 
not only upon satisfaction, but a fee. O'Leary 
snapped his fingers at him — when a waiter of 
the other house came in with a second medical 
practitioner ; and in a few minutes more, there 
were four of them in the room, all cursing and 
swearing, while O'Leary was in fits of laughter, 
in which the waiters themselves could not help 
joining, when beholding the impatient fury of 
the four apotiiecaries, not only abusing my 
companion, but each other. This was what 
O'Leary called giving "a lesson of Enfflish^* 
to the natives, adding, 

^^ That they'd never clap their ugly mugs on 
rum and milk, without thinking of a physi- 



cian." 



O'Leary was certainly the incarnation of 
mischief. We went, on the same evening, to 
Passage, where we were to spend the night. 
Upon our arrival, we found a group assembled. 
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observing a steamer paddling on to Cork. 
Steam vessels were. then but little known in 
England, still less in Ireland. In the group was 
a curious looking coimtryman^ who could by no 
means comprehend how a vessel could be pro- 
pelled without the assistance of sails and wind. 
Certainly CLeary's explanation of the pro- 
cess was anything but satisfactory ; and it was^ 
unluckily to him, as a late arriver, that the 
unfortunate man applied for information. Still 
greater was his amazement when he was told 
that carriages could also be moved onwards by 
the aid of machinery. 

" By the powers V^ exclaimed the poor man^ 
^^ I wish I could make my roan mare go by . 
steam ; for she sometimes stops stock stilly and 
won't move till straw is burnt under her, to 
give her the start/' 

The unfortunate enquirer was then about 
proceeding in his gig to Ballybritton with the 
same obstinate horse; O'Leary foresaw what 
he called ^'glorious fun," and he promised the 
traveller to show him how to make a horse go 

E 2 
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by steam^ telling him that he had brought from 
England a newly invented machine for the 
purpose. 

The farmer was delighted — ^the stubborn 
animal put to. But some delay occurred be- 
fore the mahcious knave had his machine in 
readiness. The good labourer belaboured his 
horse with his whip, as usual, to no purpose. 
The more he flogged and swore, and the by- 
standers bawled and excited the stubborn 
brute forward, the more firmly did he take his 
stand. 

At last OXeary appeared. He had borrowed 
from an apothecary^s shop a large pewter in- 
strument, and had filled it up with boiling 
water. This " medicine,'^ not to bum himself, 
he had wrapped up carefully in two or three 
napkins ; and he placed it, thus guarded, in 
the hands of our driver. 

" Now,'^ said he, " my honest fellow, just 
lay down your whip, which is of no use at all, 
at all, with the brute of a baste and try him 
with stmiie ; just clap your hand to this here 
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pummel of a stick, aim at the garren 
as if you were going to bring down a 
cock, then shove away like a man, and devil's 
cure to him if he don't toddle. Now, stand 
up to take better aim, — one — two — ^three — ^and 
away." 

The silly man, delighted with his discovery, 
followed but too well O'Leary^s instructions ; 
he stood up, and with might and main squirted 
a stream of boiling water on the rump of the 
mulish beast. The unexpected sensation pro- 
duced the desired effect, and the scalded animal 
set off at a most desperate rate, but in turn- 
ing a short comer, he smashed both the shafts, 
dashed the gig to pieces, and pitched his 
driver head over heels in a ditch, amidst the 
shouts and the roars of all the village, as 
O'Leary was bellowing out " How are you 
off for stame?'^ This was what he called 
^'giving a lesson of mechanism to the na^ 
tives.'^ 

But the mischief did not end here ; the steam 
engine had been smashed as flat as a pancake. 
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on the upset, and the apothecary, who was of 
the Mantuan kind, insisted upon receiving a 
compensation. OXeary said that he would 
gladly remunerate him if he would take a glass 
of punch with him at the inn. In the mean- 
time he trumped up some rigmarole story 
about sleepless nights, and the pharmacopo- 
list mixed him up a bottle of stuiF, of 
which he was to take a spoonful on going 
to bed. 

However he so arranged it, that by dint of 
long stories, songs, and liquor, the mortar-poun- 
dergot confoundedly fuddled, when O'Leary a- 
vailed himself of the first moment he closed his 
eyes and bobbed his head, to empty the phial 
he had given to him in the poor man^s tumbler, 
— ^he awoke — hiccupped — drank off his mix- 
ture, not without making a most awful gri- 
mace, and soon fell in so sound a sleep, thajk it 
is very probable we were in Cork ere he awoke. 
That was what he called " dozing the natives.^* 

I was apprehensive of the results of 
these pranks, but my mad comrade only re- 
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plied, " Damn the expence, ^twill all be the same 
in a hundred years hence, and then the natives 
will larn experience." We took ^the mail for 
Clonmel, and the next day were at head- 
quarters. 



CHAPTER XX. 



How changed were all my ideas when I 

joined the regiment ; in my early visions 

of a miUtary life, all had been bright, with 
the " pride, pomp, and circumstance of war/* 
The mere thought of wearing a red coat, 
sporting a long plume and splendid epaulette 
made my heart beat light ; now I was in pos- 
session of the wished for honour, and I looked 
upon my uniform and appointments as I un- 
packed them and put them on, with as much 
apathy as though I had been ten years in the 
service. 

I lost no time in paying my respects to my 
commanding officer, a Colonel Newman. He 
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was a married man^ with four daughters^ and 
Mrs. Colonel Newman was most anxious to 
display whatever beauty and talent they pos- 
sessed to every possible advantage. I soon 
found that the information given me upon the 
subject, by O'Leary, was correct. No oflScer 
had a chance of comfort in the regiment unless 
he paid assiduous court to these ladies. 

The colonel invited me to dine with him in 
company with two other officers of the regi' 
ment, and I must confess that nothing could be 
more irksome than the conversation^ which 
chiefly dwelt upon what is termed in the army 
" parish business," or chit-chat, regarding pro- 
motion and purchase, resignation and exchange, 
the last ball and nine-day talk of any scan- 
dalous occurrences. In the evening we had 
what the ^«olonel was pleased to call music ; 
the Miss Newmans all played out of time and 
sang out of tune, and when engaged in a quar- 
tett, the Colonel and Mrs. Newman edged in 
now and then, some ornamental discordant 
notes. The motive was so embellished with their 
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fiariturcy that no composer upon earth could 
have recognised his production. 

However the two officers of the party, ex- 
tolled their talents to the skies, supplicated for 
encoreSy and one of them was curried in return 
by pressing instances to play upon the flute. 
This was if possible a still more cruel infliction. 
The flute-performer, who according to Miss 
Newman's expression, "played most elegantly/' 
blew so heavenly on the instrument, that 
his puffing was louder than the sounds he ma- 
naged to bring forth, and the utmost screwing 
and unscrewing, and sounding A could not 
bring the flute in accord with a wretched old 
piano, out of tune, and as dull as a muffled 
drum. 

Mrs. Colonel Newman was good enough to 
inform me, that they had a little musical party 
three times a week, and that if I was fond of 
it, they would be most happy to see me. I 
must confess that I was too much pre-occupied 
with thoughts of the past to return a flattering 
reply to her polite invitation, nor could I 
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bring myself to encore and applaud the young 
ladies. I soon perceived, therefore, that if I 
had intended to produce an effect, it had been 
a perfect failure. Many tunes brought back, 
to my fond remembrance, days long gone 
by, when I used, in rapturous pleasure, 
to listen to Julia Evanses sweet voice, 
and to lean over her to turn the page. I 
wished myself far away from the party, and 
longed for a glass of Lethean punch with 
0*Leary. 

Fortunately, one of the Miss Newmans com- 
plained of a desperate head-ache, and the party 
broke up, as the ladies, it appeared, had to sit 
up a greater part of the night, to prepare their 
dress for an " assembly," which was to take 
place the following evening ; and as their bar- 
rack-room was crowded with courtiers all day, 
their secret occupations could only be discreetly 
carried on during their nocturnal vigils. For the 
Colonel had nothing but his pay to live upon, 
and their pride could only be equalled by their 
poverty. 

On my repairing to O'Leary's room, he was 
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absent^ but I found a note, addressed to me, 
inviting me to meet him '* to pick a cold bone'^ 
at our quarter-master's, where I found a joUy 
party assembled at supper over ajlenteous board 
abundantly supplied with solids and liquids. 

Several officers' wives, two of them remark- 
ably pretty, were of the party; and during sup- 
per, the sole topic of their conversation was 
abuse of Mrs. and the Miss Newmans, who, it 
appeared, conceived it beneath their dignity 
to visit any officer's wife under the rank of cap- 
tain except as an occasional mark of protec- 
tive condescension. 

It was late, or rather early when we broke 
up, and I found myself, through O'Leary^s 
introduction, engaged to dance, the following 
evening, with every lady present. It was 
not long ere I discovered the rogue's inten- 
tions. 

The next day I dined at the mess —how dis- 
appointed I was in my expectations of meeting 
a happy family party ! that comfortable home 
that I had once believed an officer had to regret 
when leaving head quarters ! By the distribu- 
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tion of the guests, it was evident that three 
parties existed in the regiment ; one comprised 
the servantesy or the toad-eaters of Mrs. New- 
man and her daughters ; a second of those 
officers who sought the society of the other 
ladies of the regiment] and the third of those 
jolly fellows who did not care for either. I 
of course was placed by the two officers, whom 
I had met at the Colonel's, amidst the New- 
manites ; and they of course drank wine with 
me. The Anti-Newmanites took nothing but 
table beer, which, except in the instance of 
0*Leary, was the beverage of the neutral band, 
who withdrew to their rooms to smoke their 
cigar over a glass of toddy and punch, no spi- 
rituous potations being drunk in the mess- 
room, except at supper. 

In the evening I went to the ball, having to 
escort a beautiful young Irish woman who was 
married to an old Ueutenant, laid up with the 
gout. With this fair charge was I obliged to 
dance when not otherwise engaged, nor between 
the sets did she drop my arm during the whole 
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nighty as I had also to hand her down to sup- 
per. 

Mrs. Colonel Newman and her daughters 
swept into the room at a late hour, and a group 
of officers was immediately formed round the seat 
they occupied, while my Uvely companion was 
passing in review every particle of their dress, en- 
numerating the many metamorphoses that each 
bit of lace or of ribband, each flower, feather, or 
trimming had undergone in former balls,and had 
still to undergo, and many were the anecdotes 
of their flirtations, their jiltings, and their be- 
ing jilted; their baffled expectations of mar- 
riage, and frustrated schemes of fascina- 
tion. 

I now perceived but too late that I had been 
unwittingly ensnared in a party hostile to the 
ColoneFs family. It was too late to repair the 
mischief. They had told me that they were to 
go to the ball, yet had I engaged myself for 
the whole evening ! As I passed by them, 
with other parties hanging on my arms, my sa- 
lute was scarcely acknowledged, and when the 
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commanding officer, who was pompously stalk- 
ing up and down the ball-room, came near me, 
he scarcely condescended to recognise me. All 
this, which gave me sincere vexation, seemed to 
afford delight to the ladies I was with. I wa^ 
young, 'tolerably good looking, no one knew 
my circumstances, it was therefore a triumph 
over the Newmanites. 

At supper the breach was evident. It had 
quite escaped my recollection, that at the colo- 
nel's soiree musicale I had assured the ladies 
that I did not sing. I now was pressed in 
so engaging a manner, by my pretty but mali- 
cious partner, to *^ give a song '^ after supper, 
that, being tolerably excited by dancing, 
and " refreshments," in the shape of hot 
punch, I complied with her request, or rather 
obeyed her commands, in so successful a man- 
ner, that my song was loudly encored, and I 
was put under contribution for other specimens 
of my vocal talents. This circumstance only 
gave me a feeble opportunity of seeking to re- 
cover a little lost ground — and that was by 
calling on one of the Miss Newmans for some 
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of her favourites. She looked volumes of in- 
dignation, and excused herself on the plea of a 
cold. 

Here again I had overshot my mark ; for I 
had purposely called upon the one who, if pos- 
sible, had the most discordant voice, fancying 
that her vanity might plead in my behalf; but 
fearing this might qualify their vengeance, her 
sisters whispered her that ray intention in 
calling upon her for a song was only a mali- 
cious project to expose her, when in a bad 
voice from a cold — a complaint that had been 
the alpha and omega of every attempt of hers 
at their house. 

The next morning, the colonel's friends 
scarcely spoke to me. I was formally placed 
under the sergeant-major's instructions, by the 
adjutant. At dinner, as I was going to occupy 
the same seat as on the preceding day, the pre- 
sident, with cold politeness, pointed to an- 
other part of the table, occupied by the adverse 
party, observing, 

'^ Probably, Mr. Fancourt, you will feel your- 
self more comfortable over there.'' 
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I had scarcely been returned fit for duty — 
most unfit as I clearly was and must have been 
— when I was ordered out on detachment with 
O^Leary, who all along had planned this ar- 
rangement, which he wished for. The only 
one who regretted me at head quarters was the 
pretty wife of the old gouty lieutenant. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

How prone are we to attribute all the events 
of our life, more especially when unfavourable 
to our prospects, to destiny ! — whereas, if we 
did but coolly reflect on the natural calcu- 
lation of causes and eflFects, we should find 
that most of our disappointments have arisen 
either from our own imprudent acts, or too 
sanguine an expectation in our speculative pro- 
jects. 

How often do the most trivial circumstances 
prove an insurmountable obstacle in our career! 
One tiny drop, of a vivid hue will colour a 
mass of the most limpid fluid — one small pebble 
disturb the surface of the most tranquil lake. 
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What miseries, yet what happiness, might I 
not have avoided, had I danced with my colo- 
nels daughters ! 

The detachment with which I proceeded con- 
sisted of thirty men, commanded by O'Leary ; 
and we marched to the village of Ballynaraggin, 
which had lately been disturbed by one of 
Rock's parties. It appeared to me singular 
that a command, even of so small a party, 
should have been confided to so intemperate a 
person as O'Leary, or, in his absence, to so in- 
experienced an officer as myself; — ^but I was a 
green-horn. Although the peace of the coun- 
try, the even-handed management of the turbu- 
lent, and a prudent expediency in displaying 
severity or lenity, might have required that the 
miUtary force should be in charge of suitable 
men, who might frequently aid the civil power 
with their impartial advice, as well as with their 
bayonets — ^yet I now found that in many regi- 
ments officers were sent out to quarters for the 
purpose of getting rid of them, for various rea- 
sons. 

If a subaltern cannot afford to do honour to 
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the mess^ by drinking expensive wines or any 
wine— send him on detachment or recruiting 
duty. There he may drink blue ruin, and half- 
and-half. If a good looking young lieutenant 
stands in the way of an amorous but old field 
ofiicer — teach him a lesson of discipline^ and 
send him to make love to some rural damsel. 
But of all things, as my case proved, let every 
young ofiicer that joins, fiirt and dance with 
•the daughter or the wife of his commander* 

On our arrival at BallynarS^n, O'Leary's 
views of detachments proved correct. At least 
seven or eight of the principal inhabitants gal- 
loped out to meet us, the swiftest gaining the 
advantage of inviting the officers to dinner. 
The first day, we masched in to the tune of 
" Kiss my Lady,^^ struck up by our single 
drum and fife, and we received no less than 
eight invitations, which O'Leary^called " being 
booked for the week.'* 

Nothing could equal the hospitality of Irish 
out quarters in those days. It was displayed 
without ostentation, or great expen^,.^ One 
might pretty nearly guess what might be 'the 
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plain but abundant fare laid out. A roast tur- 
key, with a boiled leg of mutton and trim- 
mings, or a boiled turkey, with ham or tongue, 
^nd a joint of roast beef, ringing changes, and 
occasionally varied with chickens or ducks, or a 
glorious piece of corned beef; a few glasses of 
wine, but abundaflce of whiskey punch, brewed 
by the young ladies of the family, in enormous 
jugs and jorums, and acidulated with black cur- 
rants when lemons were not at. hand. 

Great competition prevailed amongst the fair 
daughters of our worthy hosts in the prepa- 
ration of this national beverage, both as to 
the proportions of the ingredients, the most 
approved method >rf mixing them, and a due 
activity in transferring the delicious potation 
from vessel to vessel. Being a capital hand at 
making punch was considered a high encomium, 
and a branch of ornamental education. 

Thus we seldom dined at our barracks, and 
when it did so happen, as'tjje miserable 
butcher's stall of the place only afforded what 
is called " staggering bob,'^* O'Leary, on those 

 Very young veal. 
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occasions, would send his servant with our 
compliments to our more comfortable neigh- 
bours " for the loan of a turkey or a goose," 
on the principle that, as we preserved them 
from having their throats cut by the Croppies^ 
we had a right to crop off some of their poultry. 
I verily believe that the inhabitants found it 
more economical to ask us to a dinner of which 
they and their families could partake, than to 
lend us one ; for whether we dined with them, 
or on them, there was no saving in the way 
of liquor, as O'Leary invariably "tumbled 
in,'^ upon some family or other, at punch 
time. 

There was only one inhospitable man in the 
place — an old smuggler, of the name of Bennet, 
He had two tolerable looking daughters, upon 
whom he could bestow a handsome portion for 
Ireland. But he abhorred the very sight 
of a red-coat, with instinctive apprehension, 
remembering his many hair-breadth escapes 
from their grasp, when carrying on the ilUcit 
traffic to which he owed his independence. Old 
Bennet was, moreover, a violent party man^ 
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and in the " great and glorious memory " days^ 
his windows were festooned with the orange 
Hly. 

To punish Bennet for his ^' dirty behaviour/^ 
as O^Leary called it, he left no annoyance un- 
tried, to vex him. At church he sat himself 
down in an opposite pew, or took early posses- 
sion of his, to ogle and smile at the Miss Ben- 
nets, until they could no longer attend the ser- 
vice. When he perceived them at their win- 
dow, he would " take up a position " in front 
of their house, and cock his quizzing glass at 
them, till they were obliged to close their 
blinds. The knocker of his door was wrenched 
off the first week of our residence , but, fearful 
of incurring the charge of larceny, it was sent 
back to him, the. following day, with a written 
piece of advice, recommending him to screw it 
inside of his door, if he wished to keep it. A 
large tin cocked hat was " unshipped ^' from a 
hatters, and left at Bennet's door before day. 
break, recommending him to wear it, to keep 
his head cool. But the old codger seemed de- 
termined to defy O'Leary, and all his works. 
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At last, the ingenuity of my commandant 
being nearly exhausted, he planned an attack 
on the old gentleman's premises that might 
have been followed by very serious results. 
Our presence in the place had restored a tem- 
porary tranquillity between the hostile political 
and religious parties ; but it was like the tran- 
quillity of a barrel of gunpowder, that only re- 
quired a spark, to produce an explosion — a 
simile which has often been, and most correctly, 
applied to Ireland, when in a quiescent state. 

Now there happened to live in Ballynaraggin 
two brothers, of the name of Jack and Stephen 
O'Hara ; and although they were brothers, yet 
as political disaffection, in that land of constant 
misrule, divided whole families, our two brothers 
were sworn enemies. Jack was a Croppy, and 
sported over his shop an immense pole, about 
twelve feet long, painted white and green. Ste- 
phen outdid his pole, by at least a foot, and his 
were orange colours. 

One night, as we were coming home, rather 
" the worse for liquor,^' nothing must do for 
O'Leary but to bear away, with my assistance, 
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O'Hara's pole; and having borne it on our 
shoulders to old Bennet's door, with a ^^ one^ 
two, three, and away," we drove the massive 
shaft through one of his drawing-room win- 
dows^ shutters and all^ and the crash that 
accompanied the shock proved that it had been 
most effective in the work of destruction. 

It was upon a Saturday night : the following 
morning is shaving day amongst the peasantry, 
who flocked into the place preparatory to the 
chapel service. But when the barber^ Jack 
O'Hara, beheld his pole — ^his splendid sign of at- 
traction gone — he bewailed the loss with as much 
bitterness as the Jews could have expressed 
over the ruins of their gorgeous Temple — ^but, 
perhaps not in terms as dignified. 

"By J !" he exclaimed, "it is these 

bloody-minded Orangemen who have done me 
this wrong ! — ^first and foremost amongst them 
my rascal of a brother, Stephen ! Oh me ! 
what will become of me ! — when my faithful 
customers come in and behold me poleless, will 
they not say ^Jack O^Hara is a bankrupt- 
Jack O^Hara is an insolvent!' OchErinma 

VOIi. III. F 
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voumeen ! what do not thy children suffer for 
their bleeding country^ under the yoke of the 
vile Sassenaffh. Och murder ! murder ! murder ! 
Where is my pole ? — will no kind sowl tell me 
where is my pole — ^my beautiful pole ?^ 

Jack, however, was not idle during these 
jeremiads; he had taken a broom-stick, and 
rigged it out as a jury mast, on the wreck of 
his fortunes. This he decked with green 
boughs, and sat upon his threshold, with his 
razors and his lathering brush, to prove to his 
congregation that he had not fled with his 
insignia. 

His shop was soon crowded, and lamenta- 
tions in English and in Irish were re-echoed in 
the infuriated group, as Jack's tears dropped 
6h the face of the patient whom he lathered, in 
turn, with curses on the Sassenagh and the 
Orangemen loud and deep. 

Another personage idoon made his entrance": 
—it was Bennet — fiirious, delirious, foaming, 
and frothing, like Jack's soap suds. 

" You infernal vagabond! — you rascally, 
craw-thutoping papist ! — How did you dare 
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drive your dirty croppy pole in my room ! All 
my china and my looking glasses are de- 
molished — ^smashed^ crashed, and widone ! By 
the powers ! if there is justice in Ireland, 1^11 
have you hanged for a rebel !" 

S.O saying he seized the barber by the throat; 
but Jack O^Hara was not wanting in courage, 
and he, in turn, half throttled the infuriated 
old man, roaring out, 

^' Oh you vile assassin I — ^you rascally 
Orangeman !<— Give me my pole — restore me 
my pole, or I'll make a ^natomy of every Pro- 
testant bone in your carcase ! My pole ! — you 
big villain— -my pole, or you are a corpse! — 
Countrymen— Irishmen, will you not avenge 
my wrongs ! Will you see your altars deserted 
— ^your religion insulted — ^your rights trampled 
upon !— -my pole borne away by our ruthless 
t]n*ants — without rising to a man/' 

During this oration, the two champions were 
tugging at each other most ferociously; and 
had not the neighbours and the constables in- 
terfered, it would have gone hard with Mr. 
Bennet. He was escorted home, followed by 

F 2 
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the clamorous rabble, who brought back the 
barber's pole in triumph, and restored it to its 
pristine glories, with shouts of exultation. 

But the brand of discord had been kindled : 
after chapel, despite their parish priest, the 
mob, headed by the barber, and two or three 
hedge attorneys, spread themselves about the 
town clashing their shillelaghs, tossing up their 
hats, and roaring like insane bulls. The pro- 
testant clergyman was insulted, the windows of 
the most noted Orangemen smashed. The 
magistrates had to call out the military, and it 
was not without some loss of blood and horri- 
ble confusion, that the " shindy,'^ as O'Leary 
called it, was quelled for a while. 

But it soon burst out again in the neighbour- 
hood. The houses of the protestant gentry 
were attacked for arms ; their com, hay-stacks, 
and ricks of turf burnt down; their cattle 
houghed; in short, all was confusion. A ma- 
gistrate in the vicinity, had been threatened ; 
and I was sent, with ten men, to garrison his 
house, which we barricadoed and loop-holed, 
for defence, 
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Mr. Roche, the threatened landlord, was a 
furious party man, and had, in former days, 
been a tjrthe proctor, one of the most obno- 
xious situations in the land. His family con- 
sisted of a wife, as violent in politics as himself, 
a daughter, who was most anxious to get mar- 
ried, and two sons, regular Irish gentlemen only 
quahfied to break horses and dogs or their own 
necks — ^to serve in the militia, or to fight duels. 
In the midst of this party was I thus thrown. 

The "army," as they call every detachment, 
however insignificant, in Ireland, — the army 
being in the house, several neighbours, equally 
menaced by the Rockites, and Peep-o'-day 
boys, and White-boys, and Croppies, &c., 
sought refuge in what now was denominated 
the garrison. Five or six merry damsels, who 
delighted in " fun," were of the party 3 and day 
and night was spent in eating, drinking, 
swearing, singing, and dancing. The bed- 
rooms in the house were not numerous, and, 
moreover, occupied by the family ; beds were, 
therefore, made upon the floor of the drawing- 
room and dining-room; and, as the ladies were 
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fearful^ or, as an Irish boy, the only male servitnt 
in the house, called them, " frightful,*' with more 
prudence than decorum, they unceremoniously 
partook* of a '' shake down'* amongst the gen- 
tlemen — a promiscuous repose, commonly called 
piffffi^ff ill the Emerald Isle. Nor indeed was 
this dereliction of vulgar prejudices, which might 
shock the fastidious, ill-judged — for the said gen- 
tlemen were in general rather the worse for their 
night's potations, and required a careful watch 
to alarm them in case of danger. 

I was by no means backward in allowing the 
jorum rapidly to follow the solar course, ac- 
cording to all bacchanalian laws. Still, as I 

did not know how soon my services might be 

» 

required, I endeavoured to show as good an 
example to my men as I possibly could in an 
Irish garrison in troubled times ; that is to say 
I was only elevated, when the other gentlemen 
of the party were " stretched flat." 

Matilda Roche, or, as she was called, Matty, 
was really a pretty and a pleasing girl — full of 
frolic, although sentimental — and, despite of 
what is called in the Ocean^s Gem, " having a 
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taste of the divil in her/' she was romantic in 
the extreme. She contrived to be always by 
my side during meals^ during which she took 
especial care to ply me with a due proportion 
of wine or punch, her mother ever and anon 
exclaiming, 

^^ Matty, dear, the Captain's not taking any- 
thing at all, at all." 

And in return for the care she took of me 
by day, she seemed resolved that I should take 
care of her by night, and near one of her fair 
visitors she had made up her bed on a sofa, 
close to the mattrass stretched for me on the 
floor. No vidette or sentry could be more vi- 
gilant — she seemed to be awake when all 
around was snoring ; and every moment, fan- 
cying that she heard some one, would step off 
her couch, and gently arousing me, exclaim, 
with a tremulous voice, 

" Dear Captain, don't you hear a noise ? I 
am sure I do ! For the love of mercy get up, 
and let us look out. The Croppies are coming 
as sure as I live !" 
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It was idle to argue with fear — so up I would 
jump, and she would take my arm, and we then 
proceeded to reconnoitre the premises in every 
hole and comer. Whether it was love or li- 
quor that animated me, I cannot pretend to 
say— but I took a great fancy for Matilda, and 
paid her every day attentions which in Ireland 
generally lead to a marriage or a duel — the 
altar or the halter — although too frequently the 
latter would be a preferable doom ! 

Howbeit, times became more tranquil ; my 
detachment returned to Ballynaraggin ; but I 
continued my daily visits to the house, where 
(yLeary was also constantly invited to meet 
me, as it was necessary, according to the most 
approved matrimonial plans in that country, 
that we should be kept in a constant state of 
loving excitement^— or, in other words, bereft 
of the faculty of calmly reasoning. O'Leary, who 
enjoyed every project of the kind, gladly lent his 
aid to the conspiracy against me. Miss Roche 
had a fortune, £l500, with a horse, a riding 
habit, and a good kit. Moreover, she had an 
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uncle^ who was a commissioner in the excise^ 
and a cousin, who was a hearth-money collec- 
tor — all situations, as my companion called it, 
*^ of great interest, which would enable them to 
do me a good turn/' 

One night, after supper, Mr. Koche looked 
rather serious ; and after mixing a jug of punch 
of potent qualities, his daughter became the 
subject of his conversation. He began by speak- 
ing of his brother, the commissioner, and his cou- 
sin, the collector ; of his own birth and former 
. situation in life, (alas ! a tythe proctor !) and 
then added that he hoped that I was a gentle- 
man bred and bom, as he regretted to say that 
he and Mrs. Roche had perceived, unfortu- 
nately too late, that their daughter had placed 
her affections on me; — not but that they 
thought me a gentleman, but that they had 
promised her hand to a man of wealth and im- 
portance in the country — a supervisor of ex- 
cise — a gentleman every inch of him, and al- 
though the breaking off might probably lead to 
a duel between that gentleman and his sons, 

f3 
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they were too much devoted to their Matty^s 
happiness to " go contrary to her affection," 

O'Leary swore by Jove that I was a man 
of too much honour to abuse of the " wakeness 
of any lady/' and in an unguarded moment, I 
expressed my readiness to make Matilda Roche 
mine ! 

The preliminaries were soon settled — Matilda 
pretended to be shy and coy. The house was 
soon filled with boisterous visitors invited to the 
wedding $ and maugre her shyness, she did not 
seem shocked at the indelicate attempts at witti- 
cisms constantly made when our approaching 
nuptials were spoken of; and I was called ^^ the 
lucky Englishman, to bear away such a 
prize !" 

Those who have not witnessed an Irish wed- 
ding, in the middling classes of society, can- 
not form an idea of the vulgar ribaldry, the 
noisy mirth, the indecent jokes, which enliven 
the assembled relatives and friends. In fine, I 
was married. The bride, on returning from 
church, was brutally kissed and rekissed by her 
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vulgar relatives and acquaintances. We congre- 
gated round a table groaning under the weight of 
formidable dishes. We sat down at five o^clock, 
and did not quit the nuptial banquet until the 
following morning. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

According to Irish custom^ the moment 
that Miss Roche was " provided for,'^. she had 
to quit the paternal roof. Did this arrange- 
ment arised from the just apprehensions of 
the interference of mothers-in-law in their 
daughters' domestic concerns, it, no doubt, 
might be considered prudent ; but I apprehend 
that it usually proceeds from the desire of getting 
rid of her ; for it is only to such a wish that I 
can possibly attribute that constant anxiety of 
Irish mothers to get a husband for their dear 
children, whatever that husband may be, as any 
miserable condition seems to them preferable 
to the tax of a single life. 
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We moved to our barracks. An attorney^ 
who had drawn out our ^^ marriage settlements'* 
brought them for my signature. My wife^ it is 
true, was entitled to £1500, but £1000 of that 
sum was receivable in unpaid rents ; and it ap- 
peared moreover that she had contracted debts 
to the amount of £600. In lieu of ready cash, 
therefore, her faCher and mother, in addition to 
her abundant stock, that filled a moderate sized 
trunk and two band-boxes, sent us over in a 
cart a few hams, half-a-dozen tongues, a flitch 
or two of bacon, and a hamper of potatoes, with 
a jar of whiskey. 

I was sobered;— no shower bath, discharged 
upon the head of a drunken man, could 
have more readily brought him to his senses, 
than my marriage. It was then that the recol- 
lection of Julia arose like a vivid phantom be- 
fore me — ^it was then that I began to reflect that 
upon mere suspicion I had broken my most 
solemn vows. 

Oh, reflection is sometimes armed with a 
scorpion sting, that inflicts burning pangs ! I was 
now — ^now another's, and I felt convinced that 
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Julia was innocent, and that I — I alone had 
been guilty. Tormenting thoughts convinced me 
that she had fled — not from me — I had already 
abandoned her — but from her brutal father. I 
had read, in fiery characters, the marriage of 
Lord Delaval in the papers — Julia, could not 
have accompanied him abroad. Had I made 
any enquiries about her? had I followed Lord 
Delaval to the continent on foot, if I had not 
the means of travelling in any other manner — 
as a beggar — a domestic — to convince myself of 
her guilt or her innocence — ^her falsehood, or 
her truth ? I began to hate myself — ^nay, to 
hate my wife. Nor was this dislike singular : 
scarcely had we been married, when her man- 
ners towards me were evidently altered. She 
never addressed me without the frigid " Sir,^' 
or " Mr- Fancourt.^' Nor would I have 
wished to hear her pollute the name of Ho- 
ratio — once so sweetly hallowed by JuUa's 
lips ! 

It appears that, to conceal her own want of 
affection, she complained of me to her mother, 
who, with tears in her eyes, accused me of ill- 
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treating her darling Matty, who was a gentle- 
woman born^ with a fortune, and too good for 
a petty ensign in a marching regiment ; but, 
adding, ^^ that, thank heaven ! although her 
father was too aged to protect her, she had 
brothers who would see her righted/' 

Matters were soon brought to a conlusion. 
One morning O'Leary sent me word that he 
wanted to see me " imraadiately/' I repaired 
to his room, and found him whistUng a jig, and 
cleaning most carefully his " marking irons/' 

" Fancourt, my boy," he said, as I entered 
the room^ '^ you and I must have a field 
day." 

« You and I !" 

'^ When I say you and I, I don't mane you, 
my boy. By the powers, I'd rather fight with my- 
self, than have a crack at you, my darUng ! We 
must, give an airing to -your father-in-law, and 
your brothers-in-law, and all the blood relations 
of the Roches, if they were to reach from the 
old head of Kinsale to Belfast ! They are all 
a set of bloody villains, from first to last of 
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them — and they've done you and 1 as brown as- 
a bog berry. " 

The idea of being dishonoured, in addition to 
my odier miseries, flashed across me like light- 
ning— 

*^ What ! " . I exclaimed, *' am I disho- 
nom^d ?" 

" I don't say that," replied O'Leary, *^ only 
Mr. M^Rule, the ganger, who her father, bad 
luck to him ! called a supervisor, and who was 
to have been married to her, is boasting all 
over Ballynaraggin, that he has diddled the Sas- 
senagh completely. I overheard it, and says I 
— ^there's nothing like a civil explanation — so I 
went up to him last night, and I politely said, 
^ Sir, is your name M'Rule ?* * It is,' said he. 
* Then,' says I, ^ it is painful to say so to any 
gentleman, but you are as big a blackguard as 
ever was kicked !' and so saying, to prove my 
words, I kicked him in the kennel. I civilly 
helped him out of it, asking his pardon for the 
liberty I had taken, but added, ^ Now, Sir, I 
understand that you have been boasting of your 
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galliyantiiig with Miss Roche, now the wife 
of a friend and brother officer of mine. 
Prove it— prove it, you son of a tinker ! 
or you have not five minutes to live, by the 
town clock! Fll go home with you, and 
put you to bed a dead man ! I'll stick to 
you like bricks and mortar.' And so I just 
laid hold of his throat, and dragged him to 
his den. 

" There the rascal fell upon his marrow- 
bones, and admitted that he had held a corres- 
pondence with Miss Matty, * Was it by the 
post,' I said, ' ye spalpeen, or by word of mouth 
— in word or in deed ? Spake ! or recommend 
your sowl to your grandmother !' Then I shook 
the very marrow out of his very bones, and, at 
last he gave me up the letters. I havn^t read 
them," added O'Learyj "but I see, by the 
tumbling and fumbling of them, that we must 
have a shot !" 

He then continued whistling his jig, and 
cleaning the lock of his pistols, with de- 
light. 

I hastily opened the letters placed in my 
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trembling hand; their contents certainly did 
not warrant in my mind a conviction of my 
wife's guilt ; but were sufiicient to prove to me 
that I had been basely and shamefully de- 
ceived. 

I hastened to my room^ and threw the letters 
before the miserable woman. She looked at 
them with a calmness that could have driven 
me mad. 

'' Well, Sir/' she replied, " what of that ? 
Is there any crime in having loved another be- 
fore I met you, Mr. Fancourt." 

'* But there are pasjsages in these letters 
which bear with them suspicious interpreta- 
tions." 

*^ You are perfectly welcome. Sir, to interpret 

them as you may think proper.^^ 

" You and your family have basely deceived 



me. 



*^ ^Tis false, Sir ; my father told you that I 
was to have been married to this person.^' 
^^ Then "why were you not. Madam ?*' 
" Since you must know. Sir — ^we had a quar^- 
rel ; moreover, my family thought you a gen- 
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tleman^ of some independence — and you have 
deceived them^ Sir, since it turns out that you 
are the son of a tradesman, and without any- 
thing but your filthy pay. But I will not be 
insulted by you. Sir; I shall leave you and 
your beautiful barracks, and see what the law 
can do to compel you to give me a separate 
mamtenance." 

My rage was at its height : I fear that I 
made use of language too energetic, and showed 
her the door, as she left me in a flood of pas- 
sionate tears. O^Leary had overheard our de- 
bate : he was delighted. All that he regretted 
was that I had not kicked her down stairs. 

" Words," said he, *^ admit of apologies ; 
but a kick must have a shot. But any how, 
plase the pigs, we shall have half-a-dozen of 
them.^^ 

So saying, he put his powder flask to dry, at 
a careful distance from the fire, near which he 
also displayed his ^^ Mantons,'^ to keep the 
darlings warm, and taking a stick in his hand, # 
insisted upon my walking out with him, not to 
lose time. Although this thoughtless creature 
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had been himself instrumental in the scheme of 
which I had been a victim, yet he never for 
one single instant had suspected foul play. 

We had not proceeded far in the direction 
of my father-in-law's house, when we met him 
and his two sons coming towards us, in high 
debate, with violent gesticulations, the old 
man seeming disposed to pacify them. In this, 
he did not succeed. 

One of my wife's brothers came* up to me, 
in the most insolent manner, and placing one 
hand upon his hip, while with the other he 
flourished a whip, said in a haughty tone : 

" I imderstand, Mr. Fancourt, that you have 
had the insolence to insult my sister. Although 
no gentleman could be guilty of such a rascally 
action, yet as we condescended to allow her to 
marry a fellow like you, I shall expect satisfac- 
tion.'^ Then, raising his whip, he added, 

consider yourself horsewhipped, Sir." 

And consider yourself knocked down, you 
blackguard'/^ roared out O^Leary, bringing him 
to the ground with his stick. 

He was about saluting the two other Roches 
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in a similar manner, when they very wisely 
withdrew, bearing off their' companion, and 
telling us that we should hear from them. 

In the evening we received a messs^e in due 
form, and as one of the Roches had been ra- 
ther severely hurt by O'Leary's blow and the 
duel was moreover to be a " family meeting," 
we sent to head quarters for two of my com- 
panion's friends to serve as seconds, and the 
meeting was fixed at three days' distance. 

It was a complete gathering of a clan ; all the 
connexions and relations, men, women, and chil- 
dren of the Roches were flocking in on horseback, 
ridingd ouble or single, or in gigs, jaunting cars, 
and every barbarous sort of conveyance that 
could well be imagined, while Mrs. Fancourt 
was riding about the county with her father and 
brother, flourishing her whip : she had begged 
the ganger, Mr. M^Rule to attend her, but 
the fellow had got, to use the Irish saying, 
** more that he had bargained for" at O'Leary's 
iron hands. 

During the short " armistice'* that followed. 
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nothing but merry-making was going . on in the 
whole place, both between the Roches and 
their friends and such of the inhabitants who 
were not on good terms with them, but on a 
friendly footing with CFLeary and me. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

A DUEL which amongst reasonable persons 
is considered one of those melancholy but 
perhaps necessary transmissions from those 
dark and mm'derous ages romantically called 
^' chivalrous,'* is, in Ireland, or rather was, at 
the period I am speaking of, an approaching 
festivity, anxiously expected with all the impa- 
tience of a tournament of old, or a bull-fight in 
Spain, although in both, human blood was to 
be spilled to render the exhibition com- 
plete. 

O'Leary was dancing with delight and prac^ 
tising in the barrack-yard all day. So con- 
vinced was he of his skill as a marksman that 
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he begged of one of our Irish soldiers who 
was looking on quietly smoking his doodeeuy* 
to stand steady while he shot off the bowl of 
his pipe at twenty paces ; the fellow shook his 
head and was not disposed, with aU due confi- 
dence in his commander's skill, to carry thus 
far the implicit obedience of a soldier ; for my 
part, I was perfectly calm and heedless of the 
result of the meeting. Life, indeed, at that 
moment, was of very little value to one so tho- 
roughly wretched and culpable. 

The evening preceding the day fixed upon, 
we had a " jolly party,'^ and despite my wish 
to retire early to rest, I was obliged to sit up 
until three o'clock. The appointed hour was 
six— at five we rose from a sound sleep, called 
by our seconds and our servants. O'Leary 
grasped one of his pistols and extending his 
arm, perceived that his hand was unsteady in 
consequence of the free potations of the pre- 
ceding night. " A hair of the same hound" be- 
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came therefore necessary, and he sipped bran- 
dy, and took aim, and sipped and took aim 
again and again until his nerves were as steady 
as iron ; then putting hispocket pistol of bran- 
dy in his bosom and carefully placing the case 
of its more deadly companions in a friend's 
hands, he exclaimed, " Now by the powers of 
Molkelly well have rare fun, hurrah !" and off 
we merrily set. 

The ground was not difficult to find, since 
already upwards of three hundred persons w^e 
collected on the appointed spot; some on foot, 
others on horseback and in various vehicles. As 
we approached, a loud shout announced our 
movements. Our antagonists were not on the 
ground, although the church clock had so- 
lemnly sounded the sixth hour. Uneasi- 
ness and disappointment was perceptible on 
the countenances of all the anxious bye-stan- 
ders. O'Leary looked radiant; begging his 
friend not to put the pistols on the grass — to 
be most attentive in loading with a proper 
charge — and to be most careful that the powder 
should not catch cold from the morning damp. 

VOL. III. G 
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Various iiistructions were also whispered to our 
seconds from time to time, but the parties did 
not appear. The groups, gathered in various 
directions, began to murmur; O'Leary was 
stamping with rage ; several of Roche's party 
galloped off to hasten their arrival ; all was 
anxiety, doubt, and fear. 

At last a jaunting car appeared ; to my sur- 
prise my wife and her father were in it; her 
two brothers riding on each side, followed by 
a crowd of " friends." Now the shouts were 
deafening, and O'Leary, pitching up his hat, 
and giving a spring off the ground, exclaimed, 
*^ Here they are ! here they are ! now fire 
away, Flanagan !'* 

I was amazed at the calmness of the woman 
who had deceived me; she jumped off her car vrith 
agility, as her brothers alighted, and taking out a 
case of pistols which she confided to one of her 
party, she took the arms of both her brothers, and 
with a smile on her face walked to the ground, 
conversing merrily with her acquaintances. 

The seconds of both parties now exchanged 
civilities, and the necessary preliminaries were 
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arranged^ not without much warm argument 
on both sides^ that might have led to the appre- 
hension that the seconds would shortly become 
principals. 

Much to the yexation of O'Leary, it was 
decided that I shoidd be the first to give 
satisfaction to Mr. Dan Roche, the one who 
had been roughly handled by O^Leary. 

A camad^ was now tossed up for ''head or 
harp'' for the choice of ground, to avoid the 
effect of the solar beams ; — ^the toss was against 
us. The taking the distance of twelve paces 
and marking the ground was then submitted to 
chance — ^we won. O'Leary smiled, if so savage 
a look of satisfaction as he then displayed 
could be called a smile. The '' marker'^ took 
up two large stones, placed one of them on 
the spot where I was to stand; the other, 
where the twelfth pace had been marked, and 
against which my antagonist's foot was to face 
me. I observed that, to use a military phrase, 

* An Irish haffpenny. 
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my second " covered" these stones as careftilly 
as if he were posting covering sergeants to 
wheel into line. O'Leary had given me my 
instructions, and I saw that all was " right/' 
Loading now commenced, and I beheld my ami- 
able Matty looking calmly on as the deadly 
weapon of her brother was preparing. 

And now the parties^ hitherto grouped, se- 
parated and formed what, in Irish duelling 
phraseology, is called ^^ a street,^' that is, two 
lines at a prudent interval from each other, 
with an open space for the champions at each 
extremity. . 

We both took our ground — a dead silence 
followed — the second that was to give the sig- 
nal took his station, after the pistols, with their 
hair triggers set, had been carefully placed in 
our hands. 

" One — two — three !^^ — the fire was simulta- 
neous — the ball whistled close to my ear— 
Dan Roche staggered several paces, and fell in 
his sister^s arms — my fire had raked his pistol 
arm, and shattered his shoulder. 
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" Well done, my jewel/^ roared out O* 
Leary slapping me on the back. Anxious 

groups were formed round the wounded young 

man, who was put under the care of the surgical 

attendant who. had displayed his shining case 

of instruments on the field. Mrs. Fancourt 

was evidently agitated. 

" Who comes next ?" roared out OXeary, 
" the barrels have had plenty of time to cool." 

The seconds again consulted — the arguments 
again were warm — and Mrs. Fancourt seemed 
to send to and fro with her proposals. At last 
it was decided that I should meet the second 
brother ; — O'Leary was furious — the second of 
Cornelius Roche was equally violent. — O'Leary 
slapped his face, and a general row was begin- 
ning, until it was settled that the first part of 
the business over, Mr. Pat Murphy, the slapped 
gentleman, should have proper satisfaction. 

Ground was taken — we fired— -my pistol fell 
from my hand. I had received my antago- 
nist's fire in the fleshy part of the arm. 

A loud shout was raised, and my opponent's 
sister embraced him with delight, but, to their 
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utter surprise, I sent (yLeary to inform the 
party that I was not satisfied and insisted upon 
an immediate and ample apology or a second 
shot. The bye-standers were amazed as well 
as the surgeon who was binding up my wound ; 
iiX vain he told me that it was impossible that I 
could hold my pistol. I replied, " that is my 
look out/^ and to the astonishment of all par- 
ties except CyLeary, I grasped the second 
pistol in my left hand. Under Captain Evans's 
practice I had learned to be ambidexter. 

This determination was met with loud cla- 
mours and the exclamations — ^fair — unfair — no, 
no— yes, yes — go it — no, no — shame, shame — 
that's your sort— were re-echoed on all sides. 
The matter was, therefore, submitted to the 
arbitration of experienced umpires, celebrated 
" fire-eaters," whose dictum in such mooted 
questions was a law. 

One maintained that he had known a fnend 
of his in Galway who, after having been 
wounded in both thighs, sat himself down 
" comfortably " on the ground, and '^ brought 
down his man.'' 
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Another authority assured the party that a 
Kerryman of his acquaintance, after being de- 
prived of the use of both arms, clapt his pistol 
in a cleft stick, stuck upright before him, and 
pulled the trigger with his teeth ; while a stout 
spokesman swore that he knew a chap in Ros- 
crea who being also wounded in both arms, got 
his " barker *' before him on the ground and 
discharging it with a cord, attached to his foot, 
smashed the ^^ pins^^ of his antagonist. 

It was therefore decided that I shoidd have 
another " slap^' at Mr. Cornelius Roche. The 
groups dispersed — formed right and left again 
"facing inwards'* — we fired — my opponent 
fell, wounded in the chest. His sister rushed 
to his assistance and kneeling on the gory 
ground, supported the unfortunate young man 
in her arms, while his loud and stentorious 
breathing announced that the ball had pene- 
trated his lungs — ^the surgeon pronouncing the 
injury fatal. 

" Clear the decks of the wounded," ex- 
claimed O'Leary, " now for my turn." 
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But several magistrates, who were present, 
fancied that as they were in the commission of 
the peace, matters had gone rather too far, and 
in a most anti-national manner forbade any 
further hostilities, observing that if the gentle- 
men were resolved to have a field-day, they 
might adjourn to the adjoining county which 
was at a most convenient distance, not being 
more than a quarter of a mile off. The follow- 
ing morning was fixed upon for the meeting, 
and several breakfast, dinner, and supper par- 
ties were made up on the occasion. 

As the dying youth was placed on the jaunt- 
ing car, Mrs. Fancourt was rending the air with 
her lamentations and execrations, anathemiz- 
ing me as industriously as Slop had cursed the 
string of his green bag. 

1 suffered so much from the wound in my 
arm, that I was unable to attend my friend 
O'Leary the following morning. Alas I he went 
out at five o'clock, and at eleven his corpse was 
brought to the barracks on a door ! 

AH these fearful events succeeded each other 
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with such rapidity that I scarcely had time to 
think. Not knowing the customs of the coun- 
try, I was apprehensive lest the death of Cor- 
nelius Roche, who liad expired during the 
night, might be attended with serious conse- 
quences to me. 

However, I was assured "that as every 
thing had seen fair play,^' I had nothing to 
fear. The only message that I received was 
from an attorney, who threatened me with pro- 
secution unless I made a proper settlement 
upon Mrs. Fancourt, 

This message was brought to me by the at- 
torney's clerk who informed me that as his arti- 
cles were out, " he was going to set up on his 
own bottom.'* He therefore advised me most 
strenuously not to attend to his master's letter, 
or compromise myself by a written answer, 
but promised me for the sum of ten pounds, to 
watch over the conduct of my worthy wife, and 
give me information ^' when he could catch her 
tripping, and enable me to sue for a divorce ;'^ 
while all ray kind friends promised me their 
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aid and assistance in the same desirable yigi- 
lanoe. 

Fortunately the very next day the route 
arrived. We were bfd^red to embark immedi- 
ately to join the troops under Sir John Moore ; 
to add to my gratification, I heard that Colonel 
Newman had exchanged into a garrison bat- 
talion, but my satisfaction was somewhat 
damped when I found that our new command- 
ing officer was a Colonel Melrose, whom I had 
often met with Lord Delaval. 

I marched out the detachment which I now 
commanded, amidst the loud acclamations of 
all tiiie people, who swore that I had behayed 
as well as any Irishman. One of my acquaint- 
ances had lent me his horse, and many of them 
accompanied me three miles on the way, when 
tre halted at an inn to lunch ; the townsmen 
^^ treating'' my men with bread, cheese, and 
porter, and a parting glass of the " crature'^ 
As we marched off, after many a cordial shake 
of the hand, my drummer and fifer beating up 

• 

'^ Oyer the hills and far away'^ the last sound 
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of farewell that floated on the wind, was the 
parting shouts of my late friends, one of them 
roaring out, ^^ Naboklish Captain, I'll soon send 
you tidings of your darling wife." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Colonel Melrose recognised me on my 
joining head quarters, and received me with 
much cordiality. He perceived my hesitation in 
making inquiries regarding my former nohle 
friends, and availed himself of the earliest fa- 
vourable opportunity to break a subject, which 
he well knew was, to me, fraught with inte- 
rest. 

He not a little added to the bitterness of my 
reflections, when he informed me that Julia, so 
far from accompanying Lord Delaval, had sud- 
denly disappeared from her brutal father's 
house, nor could she be traced by the most ac- 
tive enquiries. Lord Silvertop was on his 
death-bed. But of Lady Zenobia, the account 
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that had reacEed Oswald^s e^r^ was but a mere 
sketch of her diabolical character. As capri- 
cious as she was revengeful, her affections were 
as criminal as her designs upon her victims, 
when her pride and her vaiiity were satiated. 
A portrait of the celebrated but atrocious 
Duchess d'Albe was in her boudoir ; like her, 
she was beautiful, but, like her, had she lived, 
as did her prototype in a country like Spain, 
where assassination, to glut the worst of feelings, 
was tolerated, the bravo's stiletto or the poi- 
soned bowl would have ever been at her com- 
mand. 

Still I could not divine the mystery of her 
conduct towards me, and Julia. Evans had re- 
ceived from his patron a comfortable cottage 
in Hampshire. Os;:^ *^d's wife, abandoned by 
her seducer, had sought a reftige in a state of 
artificial oblivion amongst the most unfortu- 
nate of her sex ; but, strange to say, such are 
the anomalies of our intricate minds, the gene* 
rous, the noble curate had become a poor, 
heart-broken, besotted man, and having ob- 
tained a curacy in London, was not imfrequent- 
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ly met with in a condition that dishonoured a 
cloth on which he had once reflected the bright- 
est lustre. 

We soon sailed for the coast of Spain. The 
regiment was regenerated > the source of dis- 
cord, a weak commander, influenced by yain 
and silly women, had left us, and those who 
had reluctantly courted the vulgar, yet proud 
clique, sought in turn a reconciliation with such 
of their brother officers, as, perhaps impru- 
dentiy,had betrayed a better feeling by remain- 
ing uninfluenced by their favouritism. 

Many corps in the service have had their 
harmony and consequentiy their discipline de- 
stroyed by similar causes. Officers, who would 
not degrade themselves by paying an assiduous 
court to women, whose education and manners 
could not have qualifled tiiem to move in the 
respectable circles of civil life, but who, from 
being invested with the power of exercising a 
capricious tyranny, equally injurious to the 
comfort and the future prospects of those whom 
they did not think fit to patronise, exerted their 
influence in the most unreasonable manner. 
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Any commanding officer whose acts are in the 
slightest degree controlled by female influence, 
is essentially unqualified for the service, and 
should be instantly obliged to leave it; his 
transfer to other corps is only a transfer of 
evil. Such women can never change in dispo* 
sition, and such men are thoroughly worthless 
and contemptible. 

Let the miseries of a silly marriage fall upon 
the victims of folly, but let not brave and ge^ 
nerous men be doomed to suffer from domestic 
turmoils and offended female pride. Yet how 
many duels have been fought, how many valu- 
able officers have been driven from their corps, 
deprived of their standing in the army, or ob- 
liged to exchange into regiments stationed in 
foreign and unhealthy climes, because, like me, 
they had neglected to dance upon or mth the 
insolent minxes of a silly lieutenant colo- 
nel, who, although something upon parade, 
is less than nothing when brought to his pro- 
per level in the world. His insolence must 
be tolerated in a regiment ; it would be chas- 
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tised^ or treated^ with scorn, or ridicule in 
society. 

No man has a greater claim to the respect and 
the esteem of the country than those soldiers 
who have fought its battles and maintained its 
honour and prosperity ; no man has been placed 
in situations more likely to improve the mind 
anddevelope generous feelings than the officer 
who has sojourned with the stranger in various 
quarters of the globe, and learned both in 
weal and woe to study man ; but when un- 
taught in this great school of huma^ knowledge, 
his ideas are still confined within the limits 
of a barrack yard or a brigade ; he is only fit 
to horde amongst those of his own narrow- 
minded class. 

We joined Sir John Moore at Salamanca. 
Several officers, who were thought tolerable lin- 
guists and of an active turn of mind, were de- 
tached to collect information and seek, if pos- 
sible, the means of intelligence that might tend 
to throw some light upon the mass of contra- 
dictory communications that were daily confus- 
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ing the commander-in-chief. Through Colonel 
Melrose's interest I was placed upon that inte- 
resting duty. I, perhaps^ was as well calcu- 
lated for it as many others employed on a si- 
milar station. I was a tolerable French and 
Italian scholar ; the Spanish language is easily 
acquired with this preliminary knowledge, and 
when at fault, I could converse in latin with the 
priesthood, from whom I gathered much valua- 
ble information. Moreover, I was an enthu- 
siast in the Spanish cause, and valued but little 
a life that so many events had embittered. 
When in looking at all around us with a vacant 
heart, we sadly think that we once were fondly 
loved — ^how blank is our existence ! 

I placed myself in communication with an 

Irish priest at . He had been professor 

of English at the Salamanca University, and 
was a man far superior to the generality 
of his bigoted brethren. His judgment 
was sound, and unbiassed by prejudice 
or party spirit. He spoke to me with 
frankness, and expressed without hesita- 
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tion his unfeigned regret in seeing so brave an 
army from the land of his sires^ doomed to 
destruction ; for, in his opinion, such was to 
have been our destiny. He lamented as deeply 
as any Spaniard, the iniquitous aggressions of 
France; but he knew too well the Spanish 
character, to expect any co-operation with fo- 
reign auxiliaries. 

*' Your worthy general,'* he added, ** is de- 
ceived in every quarter whence he may expect 
assistance. Such is the jealousy of these peo- 
ple, that, although they claim your protection, 
they abhor their protectors, since it impresses 
them with a sense of inferiority, painful to all 
men, but more especially to Spaniards, who 
fancy themselves the most exalted beings in 
the world. 

'^ Any foreigner who flatters himself that his 
military talents, or his powers of persuasion can 
command co-operation in Spain, is sadly de- 
ceived by his own vanity, or by the dangerous 
reports of interested men, who, doubtful of 
the ultimate issue of the contest, will ever en- 
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deavour to preserve for themselves the means 
of seeking a reconciliation with the con(][ueror. 
You are deceived in all that you hear from 
Madrid and from Cadiz — nay, from your own 
government. And, to add to your perils, you 
confide in French emigrants, who detest you 
more than the Spaniards, and who, although 
serving in your ranks, grieve when they behold 
their countrymen defeated. Civil wars may 
arm the same kindred in fierce and deadly 
strife — still are both parties inspired with na- 
tional predilections, and they will grieve to see 
their hostile kinsmen prostrate before the fo- 
reigner. In the battle field, no doubt, they 
will honourably serve the cause they have em- 
bcaced» ^But far different are their feelings, 
when placed in negociations of an uncertain 
nature, or called upon to give advice to men 
whom their national vanity induces them 
to consider as their inferiors in military 
skiU. 

" Believe me, Sir," added the worthy priest, 
" the wisest plan of your chief is to fall back 
upon Portugal. Your resources and your re- 
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treat will then be secured. It is in Portugal 
and the north of Europe that the destinies of 
this nation are to be fought. The unmitigated 
detestation of the Spanish people towards their 
invaders will work in detail those results that 
can never be expected from operations on a 
large scale, either by you or them. The fea- 
tures of Portugal are strong, and Dumouriez 
has well described its formidable positions. To 
attack you there, France would weaken the 
armies in the rear of her legions. Recollect 
what Sully said to Henry IV, when dissuading 
him from Spanish interference. ' If you move 
in with a numerous army, you will be starved, 
and beaten if your forces are not suflBcient.' '* 

How far the priest's opinions have prov;ed 
prophetic, history has decided. I lost no time 
in communicating these sentiments to head 
quarters. But I was an ensign^ and therefore 
not entitled to any confidence. To talk of a 
retreat when all around us was clamorous for a 
rapid advance and victory, appeared pusillani- 
mous in the extreme. I was removed from 
the duties I had been appointed to, and re- 
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turned tx) my company as an ensign, while pre- 
parations were rapidly carrying on to place the 
whole stake of our army's fate upon the hazard 
of a battle. 

The events of this fatal resolution reluctantly 
forced upon Sir John Moore, are too well 
known. It was during the disastrous retreat 
that soon followed — a retreat in which our sol- 
diers seemed to vie with each other in deeds 
of wanton atrocity and insubordination — :that I 
was wounded at Bembibre. Wine stores had 
been discovered, and our men, with their wives 
and children, had given themselves up to the 
most revolting orgies. When the approach of 
the enemy was announced, the disordered mul- 
titude were panic- stricken. They encumbered 
the narrow streets in their impotent efforts to 
escape from the pursuer ; their tottering steps 
failed them. Groups of the drunken wretches 
were seeking to wind their way after our co- 
lumns. The French dragoons entered the 
town, and, with merciless fiiry, dealt destruc- 
tion on all before them, without distinction of 
sex or age. These scenes of horror have been 
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too well and too often described^ to need repe- 
tition. In my efforts, with a handful of men, 
to protect these miserable creatures, I received 
a pistol ball, that fractured my thigh. A French 
officer sprang from his horse, when he per- 
ceived that his dragoons were about dispatching 
me, and sabre in hand, he protected me, placed 
me upon his horse, and took me to the rear, 
whence I was carefully sent on, with other 
wounded, towards the French frontier. 

It was during this traject that Napoleon 
displayed one of those apparently generous 
acts, in which he sometimes indulged, to 
produce effect. He had observed an assist- 
ant surgeon of our army,* employed with his 
own medical officers in dressing the wounded. 
He sent for him, and, after returning him 
thanks, added that he was considered a pri- 
soner, as England had first thought proper to 
treat surgeons as such, and that he therefore 
could not send him back, until regularly ex- 

* Mr. Brown, then of the 50th, and who afterwards died 
surgeon of the same regiment in Jamaica. 
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changed. In the mean time, he gave him a 
purse of one hundred Napoleons, with a letter 
to the minister of war and of the interior, in 
Paris, directing them to afford Mr. Brown any 
assistance in their power towards facilitating 
his studies in the hospitals and schools of his 
capital. 



CHAPTER XXV. * 



The fatigues of the road and anxiety of mind 
had so reduced me during this transport, that 
at Behobia I was attacked with a fever of an 
inflammatory character ; and, fortunately being 
near the French frontier, I was removed to the 
civil hospital at Bayonne. Here it appears 
that my deluious state continued for some time. 
At last I recovered my senses, and gazed wildly 
at the surrounding novel scene. A woman in 
a nun's apparel was seated by my bedside ; her 
hands were covering her face. At last, after a 
struggle, she fell back in her chair, and fainted. 
Several females, in a similar costume, hastened 
to assist her, with the usual means resorted to 
upon such occasions. What was my surprise. 
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nay my terror, when in the features of the 
stranger I recognized my long lost Julia ! 

No electric shock could have produced a 
more instantaneous action in my entire frame ! 
— ^my heart and pulse beat high — a universal 
tremor seized every limb. What I beheld 
appeared to me a feverish vision — a supema* 
tund dream ! 

Every attention was paid to the Soeur Eulalie 
— ^for such was she called by her companions ; 
and their anxiety for her, and the tears they all 
shed over her, old and young, showed that the 
sister of charity, for such she was, possessed all 
those virtues that so essentially qualified her 
for the daily task of the Samaritan. 

The syncope was not of long duration. She 
turned her eyes towards me as they opened to 
light ; and a torrent of tears, appeared to res^ 
tore her to her senses and to speech, as she 
exclaimed, 
** Horatio, have we met at last !'* 
Then checking herself for this imprudent 
avowal of her feelings, she again covered her 
face with her trembling hands. 
VOL, III, n 
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** Julia,*' I replied, " my own, my ever dear 
Julia ! Our past troubles are over, and Pro- 
vidence has once more united us !" 

She again turned round, as if instinctively 
recollecting former da3rs, and reposed her 
head on that bosom which had so often nestled 
it, when childish fears had agitated her gentle 
frame. 

All the bystanders were grouped in silent 
wonder at what passed before them. But 
they knew that ** Soeur Eulalie ^' was an Eng- 
lish girl, and concluded that she had now met 
with the former object of her early affection. 
Romantic in the extreme, no people can appre- 
ciate the sufferings of disappointed love with 
more sympathetic kindness than the French ; 
and our meeting was of a nature to render 
those feelings more acute. 

It was immediately proposed that I 
should be removed from the ward to a private 
room in the establishment, for which it was 
customary for patients to pay a certain weekly 
rent. But the ^^ administration^' of the hos- 
pital declined charging anything for this com- 
fortable accommodation — and the story of " le 
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Prisonnier Anglais et la belle Soeur de Cha- 
rit^,'^ became the subject of conversation in 
all the good gossiping town of Bayonne. 

Sister Enlalie continued in constant atten- 
dance. But how painful were my feelings 
when receiving her kind care ! We had 
met — but under what circumstances ! — 
The motives of her flight from her father 
were still unknown to me—her innocence or 
guilt still a question. Then my position— no 
longer free ! Was I convinced that she had 
never betrayed her early troth — and she her- 
self, having entered a religious order, which I 
then thought enjoined a state of celibacy— em- 
braced by a solemn vow ! My thoughts were 
maddening. 

Julia's natural perspicuity soon appreciated 
the secret workings of my mind, that retarded 
my convalescence. She no doubt was as an- 
xious as myself to know all that might have 
passed since our separation. Her suspicions 
of my fidth, alas ! were better fb-^oded than 
mine. But her delicacy pointed out: the pro- 
priety of not seeking a pain&d . avowal of my 

h2 
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errors, until she had endeavoured to impress 
upon my mind the angelic purity of her own 
conduct, and obliterate the slightest suspicion 
on my part regarding the true motives of her 
apparentiy unjustifiable conduct. 

Women are accused of curiosity. Were not 
our occupations more important and absorbing 
in their nature than theirs, I fancy that our in- 
quisitive and inquisitorial propensities would 
exert a still more powerful sway. It is natural 
to wish to pry into all that concerns the object 
of our affections — to learn, if possible, the ex- 
tent of our probable bliss or misery — the 
chances of the continuance of that fidelity on 
which are hinged our hopes and fears. Yet in 
the expression of these doubts and fears, wo- 
men display a greater command over their 
feelings than we do — except when jealousy, 
ushered in by vanity and pride, assumes a de- 
moniac sway in a distracted manage. 

But the foregoing observations more parti- 
cularly apply to lovers, who fear to lose each 
other, than to husbands and wives, who know 
full well that they are indissolubly united. 



-,jts *«^- ^^"■s, --' '^ 



CHAPTER XXVL 

Julia, did not even in the most indirect man- 
ner^ put one single question as to my former 
life, and my present condition. I could not 
dare to question her. Our situation was mu- 
tually uncomfortable — ^nay, miserable. She 
thought that she was first called upon to break 
a painful silence ; and, after much hesitation, 
she then commenced a narrative of what had 
occurred relating to her, 

'^ It is needless, Horatio, to enter into a detail 
of those circumstances which ultimately led to 
our separation. It was an event that I had 
long foreseen ; and my fears, alas ! too prophe- 
tic, were frequently expressed to you ere you 
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quitted School. There was one pointy 

however, upon which I could not touch with 
delicacy. Much as I esteemed and valued your 
excellent qualities, yet I did not think that 
they could be of that attractive nature, as to 
produce in a young nobleman, educated with 
high and proud ideas, that sudden and appa- 
rently warm friendship for a stranger — and 
that stranger of a rank of life so very far be- 
neath his birth. 

^^ You may perhaps, simple as you thought 
me, suspect me of an absurd vanity, when I 
now confess to you that, when you informed 
me I had been the theme of your constant 
conversation, that you had shown him my flat- 
tered portrait and my letters, I fancied that it 
was from a desire to know mey that he sought 
an intimacy with you. A very short time 
proved to me that my suspicions were but too 
well grounded. 

" So long as yornr affection for me remained 
unchanged, he well knew that no earthly power 
could alter mine. Had you returned to our 
humble cottage, all his projects would have 
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been defeated. Singly, he could not perhap 
have preyailed upon you to accompany him to 
town. By those singular manifestations of 
the divine will, the accident you met with came 
to assist and forward his views, by bringing in 
the agency of one of the most fascinating, but 
unprincipled of women. 

" During your illness. Lady Zenobia had won 
your confidence — to say no more, Horatio. But 
let that pass : — ^tears — ^bitter tears have washed 
those pangs away ! With the same art, she 
obtained from me a full and candid avowal of 
our sentiments. Oh, had I then possessed the 
experience that misery has taught me, I could 
have read the ill-disguised rage and jealousy 
that pervaded every feature, and preyed upon 
her demon soul, as I related, in all the simpli- 
city of our young affection, how fondly we did 
love each other! — describing those blessed 
hours of meeting, where nought but innocence 
presided, and during which all worldly thoughts 
were banished in speculative happiness, too 
sweet not to be illusive ! 

" I informed her that my father, removed from 
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the sphere wherein he had until then moved^ 
already condemned an attachment which he 
himself had once appeared to sanction ; and 
had repeatedly enjoined me to consider you 
merely as an accidental acquaintance. It was 
then that to avoid a discovery that might have 
hastened a distressing scene^ I deposited in 
the hands of Lady Zenobia my treasure — ^for 
such did I then consider the letters I had re- 
ceived from you — ^and every trifling token that 
reminded me of the past. Alas ! I subsequendy 
found from an avowal of her own woman, that 
those very letters were employed to shake your 
faith in me. 

" While thus deceiving us both, Lady Zenobia 
and Lord Delaval exerted themselves to turn 
my poor father's weakness to their advantage. 
Lady Zenobia actually hinted to him, with an 
appearance of friendly indiscretion, that her 
brother had avowed to her his afiection for me, 
and that, despite his rank in life, a union with 
me would not be opposed by the Earl ! In the 
meantime. Lord Delaval sought by every pos* 
sible means, to insinuate himself in my good 
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graces^ and gradually taught me to believe that 
you had not been indifferent to his sister's at- 
tachment. Your distant and cold manners — 
the studious way in which you seemed to avoid 
me— confirmed these dark insinuations. I did 
not — could not suspect your heart. But what 
confidence could I place in one so young, and 
yet so forgetful of the earliest, and I fancied 
too fondly, the dearest ties of life !— of one who 
could thus sacrifice a poor simple girl at the 
proud shrine of a heartless woman ! Oh 
the thought was goading beyond description ! 
When I beheld you near her, methought your 
eyes, although expressive of deep melancholy, 
were fondly fixed on hers, and that the very 
tone of your voices seemed to harmonise in 
tenderness — ^tones too vividly remembered not 
to be cruelly recognized t 

"It was then that you quitted Lord Silvertop's 
house. That very day, the base Delaval, your 
firiend, declared his affection for me with more 
ardour than ever. I heeded him not — abhorred 
his treachery ; but although indirectly^ when 

h3 
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he hinted at a liaison between us on the occa- 
sion of his approaching marriage with an heiress 
of immense fortune, I spumed him from me, 
and flew to the only protector I then thought I 
possessed — ^my father. 

" I blush to avow it— so far from sharing in 
my just indignation, his fury knew no bounds ! 
and in all the rage of disappointed ambition, 
he exclaimed, 

^' ' Hussy, do not kings honour the females 
whom they condescend to favour with their af- 
fection, although queens, whom they have been 
obliged to marry, share the throne 1 An earPs 
son is as much as a king to you/' 

*^ Disgusted with a conduct so unutterably 
base, I left him with a proud determination of 
exerting the trifling talents I possessed to seek 
a livelihood during the short period that I 
might be doomed to drag on a wretched exis- 
tence ; for to embitter my lot, if possible, more 
keenly, Lady Zenobia had sent me by her maid 
all the letters I had written to you, all those 
little trifles which you had once valued and 
treasured like myself. 
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« I read in the papers an advertisement for a 
governess to a foreign famUy on the point of 
leaving town. I presented ipyself to a Madame 
de Corville, and was immediately received into 
her house. Two days after, we sailed for 
Hamburgh, the only point whence we could 
pursue our journey to France. 

^^ Madame de Cqrville had two amiable daugh- 
ters, whom I was instructing in English. They 
with their excellent mother, exerted their best 
endeavours to soothe my sufferings. We were 
soon separated; both the young ladies were 
marriei Left alone with then- mother, who 
was of a religious turn, I felt much consolation 
in her advice and friendship. When you be- 
hold this garb, you will no doubt wonder at my 
having embraced another creed — the more so, 
after all that our worthy preceptor Oswald had 
told us of the cathoUc reUgion. But what had 
the abuses of popery to do with me, the am- 
bition of pontiffs, or the intrigues of priei^ts for 
power ? I sought the comfort that their belief 
ensures in the abstract. I fancied that it 
brought me nearer to the Almighty throne, and 
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the abode of ai^els, than our formal, cold^ and 
ceremonious attendance upon divine worship 
as a custom, more than a vocation — a call from 
the bell^ rather'than a call from the heart ! 

'^ As I paced in solitude the gloomy aisles of 
the catholic churches^ silent as the graves 
around me^ a stillness only broken by the deep 
sigh of the penitent or the sufferer, kneeling in 
solemn prayer at a sainted shrine, or the tread 
of the sacristan as he slowly paced the reso- 
nant pavement, to trim the lights suspended 
over the altar of some blessed saint, who, like 
me perhaps, had once known all the sweets of 
life, until obliged, by Heaven's inscrutable will, 
to drink to the very dregs of the chalice of sor- 
row — oh, then I felt as though a voice from 
Heaven had exclaimed, ^ Sister, come !* 

" 1 knelt instinctively before a strange altar, 
ay, Horatio, before an image ! But I was not 
an idolator : that image was of a blessed Virgin 
and martyr. She too had been sacrificed by 
the cruelty of man ; and now for centuries had 
enjoyed a bliss that man cannot bestow! I 
believed not in the intercession of the saints, 
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yet I pronounced her name. I wept as bitterly 
as she^ no doubt^ had wept on earthy and pros- 
trated myself in supplication before my God, 
my Saviour, as fervently, I hope, as she, poor 
victim of human cruelty, had cast herself before 
his cross. 

^' At this moment, a solemn peal of the organ 
and the chaunt of monks, broke with a gloomy 
swell upon the awful silence. I thought not of 
the men from whom those strains proceeded. I 
jthought not that perhaps their lips polluted the 
hoUness of the words they pronounced. My 
heart, my soul were wafted to the Almighty 
throne ! One only cloud obscured the bright- 
ness of the opening heaven. It was, it was, 
alas ! a lingering thought of you ! Yet I felt, 
in my heart of hearts, that the intrusion was 
so pure, so imdefiled by worthless passions, 
that even that last link that stDl bound me to 
earth, would'not be condemned on high ! 

*^ Madame de Corville^s director was a vene- 
rable French abb^, as virtuous, as charitable as 
our Oswald. He neither approved of or dis- 
couraged my evident wish to seek comfort in 
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his church ; but when I expressed a wish to 
spend the remainder of my days in religious 
seclusion, he firmly opposed my resolution 
adding, 

" *My child, we were sent into this world, to 
assist each other in our tribulations, to avoid 
temptation by the purity of our hearts, and not 
to flee from the post assigned to us by Provi- 
dence/ 

^'Ihad heard much of the Sisterhood of Cha- 
rity, where every hour that is not consecrated^, 
to religious duties, is devoted to the suffering ; 
and with the consent of my kind patroness, and 
Abb^ Servois, I hastened to assume the garb 
and the functions in which you found me. You 
were brought here with a number of British 
sick and wounded ; and, being an Englishwo- 
man, the pleasing duty of attending upon my 
unfortunate countrymen ever devolved upon 
me. 

"Judge of my surprise when I heard the name 
of Horatio Fancourt pronounced oh your ad- 
mission. Although your care-worn and ex- 
hausted features differed from the portrait in- 
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delibly traced in my heart, I instantly recog- 
nized you. Providence has been pleased to 
recover you under my humble care; and 
although at a different shrine from yours, 
Horatio, I put up my thanksgivings/' 



Julia was silent. I could not — I dared not 
jeffli brace her. My embrace I felt would have 
been unholy— sacrilegious. She stood before 
me, more than mortal— an angelic being — ^pure 
— undefiled ! The crucifix was suspended on 
her bosom— a symbol of sanctification that my 
eyes scarcely dared to contemplate ! What 
was I ! — a perjured miserable wretch, degraded 
upon earth, unfit for heaven ! After her sim- 
ple narrative of events, to her a crucible of fiery 
trials, whence she had arisen in resplendent 
purity, could I dare to relate the drossy cir- 
cumstances of my worthless life — slave of the 
basest passions, victim of a reckless torpor ! — 
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It was impossible. Yet she silently seemed to 
expect a mutual confidence. I begged to see 
Abb^ Servois alone. Oh, how sweetly did 
Julia smile at the request ! It was not from 
the vain pride of thinking that she had brought 
over a convert — a proselyte. It was in the 
fervent hope that he might pour upon my ach- 
ing heart the heavenly balsam that had soothed 
her pain! 

The Abb^ came. He was a venerable patri- 
archal looking man. He had passed throu^[^ 
all the horrors of the French revolution ; he 
had not fled 'the country in dismay, when the 
priesthood was butchered. He had remained 
to fulfil his duties ; he had taken a forced oath, 
that enabled him, in the hour of need, to stand 
by his flock in life and in death. At the risk of 
his existence he had saved many an aged priest 
from the assassin's hands; — nay, during the 
massacre of September, he had been seen quafi^- 
ing a cup of mingled mne and blood, to prove 
his patriotism^ and rescue from the murderer's 
grasp two octogenary prelates! In calmer times 
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all persons respected him, wliile those who 
knew« adored and venerated him.* 

To this excellent man did I relate every cir- 
cumstance that had occurred to me since my 
separation from Julia. It was a confession, 
and although Servois was but a man, yet I 
occasionally ventured to look up to his celes- 
tial countenance, seeking to read a smile of 
absolving benevolence. 

-JVhen I had terminated the narration, he 
arose, pressed both my hands with fervour, and 
said : 

** All this must be cautiously broken to 
Soeur Eulahe. You have done wisely, young 
man, in confiding this account to me. Our 
friend could not have borne it. Farewell ! — 
peace be with you. All may yet be well.*' 

Then waving a benediction, he quitted my 
chamber. 

* This excellent minister of the gospel died Vicar-General 
of Cambrai. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

For two days I Jid not see Sister Eu- 
lalie. I could not but think that the con- 
fession I had made to her worthy director^ al- 
though modified by him with his utmost inge- • 
nuity and benevolence, must have grieved het,* ; > 
and induced her to detest me. What other 
sentiment than contempt could have arisen on 
her becoming acquainted with my turpitude ? 
for such ^ I considered my total abnegation of 
her and of myself. Such were my bitter reflec- 
tions^ when she entered the room, accompanied 
by Abb^ Servois. 

For the first time since our meeting, she 
embraced me, and said. 
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Well, Horatio, my brother, — ^for such 
hmiceforth must I consider you— the ways of 
Providence are mysterious, and we must hum- 
bly bow to its decrees. Our early views of 
fatalism were but the idle fabrics of a busy 
brain ; — there is no such thing. We are our- 
selves^ to a certain degree, the arbitrators of 
our destinies; and ail our misfortunes, my 
friend, have been our own work. Doubt and 
want of candour have been our ruin. I never, 
already have I said, suspected that your heart 
could have erred. Your actions were those of 
a bewildered man > and is it not from your love 
for me that this sad aberration arose ? Would 
to heaven that, like me, you had sought a 
comfort in religion, instead of the reck- 
less oblivion that dissipation brings ! But you 
have been too cruelly punished, to dwell any 
longer on so painful a subject. I leave you 
with my kind, good friend, and may he be able 
to assuage, if possible, the sufferings you have 
endured P' 

So saying, the angelic girl left me with the 
Abb^. He was, for a few minutes, silent. 
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nay seemed somewhat embarrassed ; for the 
duty he was about performmg might have been 
viewed by ^some puritanic pietists of rather a 
questionable nature. 

" I trust. Sir/* he said, '^ that the measure 
of your miseries is fiUed. So strange a concate- 
nation of events have brought you in relation 
with Miss Evans; have separated, and then re- 
united you, that the finger of Providence is 
evident in every incident that has marked your 
adventurous life. It is not the business of us 
poor miserable beings to form any calculation 
as to the divine will ; yet the intellectual facul- 
ties, with which we are blessed, must be ap- 
pUed to form a humble judgment of what ap- 
pears most probable to ensure our future hap- 
piness, or at any rate our tranquillity in the 
journey of life. 

*^ You are Miss Evans's adopted brother ; 
it wais a kindly name she gave you in happier 
hours 5 — ^her brother you must continue. It is 
possible that according to the canons of your 
church and your laws, that the conduct of the un- 
fortunate person to whom you are legally united 
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may^ some day or other, leave you free. Whe- 
ther Miss Evans would then consent to be 
yours, I cannot pretend to say. It is a point 
both of delicacy and of faith, upon which I 
have not ventured to touch, leaving the ques- 
tion entirely to her own judgment. Miss Evans 
has an aged father ; by all account, he is infirm 
and helpless. Whatever may have been his 
wrongs towards her, he no doubt has long re- 
pented, and her duty is near him. Madame 
de CorviUe, whose chateau is at Yieux Mou- 
guerre, near this town, is obliged to go to Eng- 
land on some important affairs, to see her 
daughter, who is married in that country. Miss 
Evans will accompany her. Your exchange 
must be effected, and you may follow the fa- 
mily." 

" What !" I exclaimed, " and will Julia quit 
the habit she has professed V^ 

^^ She has professed no habit, made no vows 
but of a temporary nature ; and may, under 
certain regulations, return to that society in 
which she may still be as useful as when a Sis- 
ter of Charity." 
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All this appeared to me a dream ! To be still 
considered Julia's brother — and Julia unfortu- 
nate—abandoned by the world 1 I felt at that 
moment as joyous as though I was conducting 
her to the altar, to be mine for ever ! — My own 
sweet sister ! — ^AU the joys of infancy were re- 
newed. It seemed a sacred dew, restoring 
freshness and vigour to a withered plant— ^ead 
in appearance to every eye, and only alive in 
the bounteous light of Heaven ! I embraced 
the Abb^ with tears of delight. 

Oh, how severely did I now reproach myself 
with those narrow views which once made me 
confound priesthood with priestcraft, and con- 
sider the ministers of the Roman faith the ene- 
mies of Christianity, when a true christian 
pressed me to his bosom with paternal fond- 
ness ! 

In a few days everything was prepared. I 
was removed to the town residence of Madame 
de Corville, from whom I received the kindest 
attentions. Julia had thrown off the austere garb 
of the order to which she had belonged. But 
still her costume did not betray a return to the 
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vanities of the world. Her dress was of a sad 
colour, and not a single hair of her beautiful 
locks could be seen unconfined by her tight 
bandeau cap, while a crucifix, but of smaller di'- 
mensions than the one she had worn, still 
shone on her bosom. 

During the necessary preparations, a con- 
stant gloom sat on her countenance. She had 
become not only reconciled to her destiny, but 
felt happy in the life she had led, consecrated to 
benevolence, the prevalent sentiment in her 
breast. But now she was once more about to 
be thrown in the busy vortex of a world that 
she had forsaken, when no ties had bound her 
to it. Her father she could neither respect nor 
love I yet she obeyed the instructions of the 
worthy Abb^, who pointed out her return to 
England as a filial duty. 

The party sailed from Bordeaux on board of 
an American. I was soon after exchanged, 
and repaired to St. Sebastian, whence I took 
my departure for England, and rejoined Ma- 
dame de CorviUe in London. 

It was decided that we should all repair to 
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where Captain Evans had taken up his 

residence. We put up at the inn, and Julia 
immediately vrote to her father, to inform him 
of her arriTal in England. The following was 
the answer of the ruffian : 

" Whether you are in Hull, Halifax, or 
any other place beginning with H, is per- 
fectly immaterial to me. I suppose your 
paramour has abandoned you, and left you with 
a parcel of base-bom and ill-begotten brats. 
You might have been a countess ; but you pre- 
ferred becoming the harlot of a dirty subal- 
tern, who I regret I did not shoot, slap bang ! 
Now you may go to the parish for relief ; for I 
would not give you as much as would jingle on 
a tombstone, to save you all from starving. — 
Serve you right— thafs all I say." 

Although Julia had made up her mind to a 

cold reception from her father, the brutal style 

of the letter, and bis atrocious accusations, 

made her glow with indignation. However, 

i conceived it her duty to endeavour to 

tove the base suspicions he entertained re- 
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garding her conduct ; and, despite Julians en- 
treaties, I determined to call upon him and con- 
vince him of the injustice of his foul charge. In 
vain did Julia cling round me, and supplicate me 
not to expose myself with a man of so ungovern- 
able a temper. Her character — ^her fame were 
at stake. I considered the step I was about 
to take as essential to her fnture happiness. 

It was a fine summer evening. I proceeded 
to the cottage he occupied. He was seated at 
the door, under a tree, with his usual potation of 
gin and water before him, smoking his pipe. As 
I approached him, he viewed me with a vacant 
stare ; his crimson face, studded with car- 
buncles, and the blood-shot and muddy ap- 
pearance of his eyes, proclaimed the irregulari- 
ties of his mode of living. He did not seem 
to recognize me as I stood before him ; but, 
taking the pipe out of his mouth, and shaking 
out the ashes, asked, 

*^ Who the devil are you. Sir ?^^ 

^' Do you not recollect. Sir, young Fan« 
court ?^' 
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At the name of Fancourt, his features as* 
sumed the ferocity of a wild beast ; he kicked 
down the table before him, and, roaring out — 
" You infernal scoundrel V^ he rushed upon me 
and seized me by the throat. 

He was aged and debilitated by inebriety, 
and, although I had been much reduced by my 
late sufferings, I soon released myself from his 
grasp, and cast him from me. As he rose 
from the ground, he roared in a manner so wild 
and furious, that he scarcely seemed a human 
being. 

*^ May the devil seize upon your soul 1 
—you cowardly, dirty vagabond ! But 
though I am a major, it shall not end thus. 
Stop, you dastardly beggar ! — stop, if you dare ! 
— stop, if you are not a lilly-livered, rascally 
blackguard ?' 

So saying, he hurried into the house. 

What was to be done ! — ^his insulting lan- 
guage I despised — nay, in some degree forgave. 
He still laboured under the impression that I 
had dishonoured his child. But I had not long 
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to revolve in my mind whether it was best to 
remain for further explanation^ or retreat from 
the presence of such an miruly ruffian. He 
rushed out of his cottage, foaming with rage«»— 
a brace of pistols in his hands. 

^* Take one of these pistols ! — take it, you 
scoundrel, and defend your life !'' 

*^ Sir,^^ I calmly replied, " your daughter is 
innocent of the foul accusations you bring 
against her." 

^^ Silence ! — ^not a word — silence — and take 
your ground !" 

I endeavoured to expostulate— the villain 
fired, and I fell to the ground, shot in the 
breast, and, to all appearance, dead. 

On the report of the pistol, the neighbours 
rushed in, and seized the maniac, while I was 
removed, upon a door, to the hotel. The re- 
port of my assassination was spread all over 
the village. But Julia could not be found. In 
vain her kind protectress, Madame de Corville, 
had her sought for in every direction— no traces 
of her could be ascertained. 

I 2 
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Two days after^ some fishermen picked up in 
the Severn the inflated body of a female. It 
was, alas ! my Julia — my sister — ^my wife — ^for 
such she would have been, had she not rashly 
cast herself into the river, the moment she 
heard the erroneous report that her father had 
killed me. 

On my recovery, I found letters from the 
Ballynaraggin attorney, informing me that my 
wretched wife had fled with the ganger, and law 
proceedings had already been commenced. 

Evans was dragged to the county jail, where 
impotent fury, spirituous liquors, and a blow 
on the head he received from a fellow prisoner, 
little disposed to put up with his military im- 
perious conduct, bereft him of the little reason 
he was possessed of. He was now removed to 
a lunatic asylum. 

Close to the churchyard of , where 

the path winds up from tlie Severn's banks, is 
to be seen a simple marble shaft, surmounted 
with an urn, hallowed by all the village, al- 
though not raised upon consecrated ground. 
Near it the green turf covers a Roman catholic. 
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The only monumental record of her fate is a 
cross^ under which is inscribed : 



EULALIE^ 



SISTER OF CHARITY. 



While our little fireside party were thus 
wiling away our idle hours in cantonments, 
important events were occurring in other quar- 
ters. The brilliant conduct of the British 
army, aided by the praiseworthy and distin- 
guished exertions of our Portuguese contin- 
gent, far from exciting a feeling of noble emu- 
lation in the breasts of the Spanish troops, 
seemed to damp what little energy might still 
have lurked in their bosoms. Soult had in- 
vested Badajoz, commanded by Imaz, with a 
garrison of near 9000 men, with an abundance 
of provisions for a three months^ siege, and 
military stores. 
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On the ninth of March the breaching batte- 
ries opened; on the eleventh, the miserable 
Spanish chief laid down his arms^ although 
apprized^ by telegraphy that strong succours 
were on their march. To flatter the absurd 
pride of the Castilian^ or rather^ in mockery of 
their cowardice, Mortier allowed the " Spanish 
Grenadiers '* the honour of marching out by 
the breach. But so little was the injury done 
to the walls sufficient to present an opening 
for the sortie of these noble warriors, that 
pioneers were occupied, for several hours, to 
demolish what the artillery had left intact. 
Olivenga had been surrendered in the same 
disgraceful manner ; and Albuquerque, without 
firing a shot, struck the proud standard of 
Castile, before a small detachment under La- 
tour Maubourg ! 

In the south, a similar line of misconduct, 
which could only be attributed to treachery, 
imbecility, or cowardice, prevailed. While the 
brave Graham was registering the name of 
Barossa in the bright annals of British glory, 
assisted by Dilkes and Wheatley, driving be- 
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fore him the formidable corps of Laval and 
Ruffin, commanded by Victor, — La Pena, false 
to his promise of support, or a diversion in 
favour of our troops, numerically inferior to 
the enemy to a fearful degree — La Pena, with 
15,000 men, was a calm spectator of this con- 
test, no doubt entertaining the fond hope of 
seeing our arms disgraced, and our thin batta- 
lions annihilated ! 

Graham, indignant at this base conduct, 
withdrew, and left the Spanish chief in pre- 
sence of the enemy. Nothing could exceed 
the braggart exultations of his troops, until 
the French once more resumed offensive opera- 
tions, when, no longer protected by British 
bayonets. La Pena's band sought a refuge 
under the works of Cadiz and the Isla de 
Leon. 

How different was the conduct of the Portu- 
guese ! While the formidable fortress of Bada- 
joz, that cost so much British blood to recover, 
was surrendered in two days, a brave band of Por- 
tuguese peasants, with only five guns, defended 
the feeble and half dismantled town of Campo 
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Mayor for eleven days, against a powerful body 
of assailants, with a strong battering train, 
commanded by Mortier in person; and only 
then when a breach had been rendered suffi- 
ciently practicable for all the grenadiers of 
Spain to march out. 

Wellington was determined, if possible, to 
check the successful career of the French, who 
were trampling down the helpless and panic- 
struck Spaniards in every quarter ; and on the 
twenty-second of March we broke up from our 
cantonments, to relieve Campo Mayor. 

On the twenty- fourth we reached the heights 
round that fortress, when we beheld, at a dis- 
tance, the French troops retiring upon the road 
to Badajoz. They were immediately charged 
by our cavalry, and their convoy would have 
been infallibly cut off, but for the rash impetu- 
osity of the 13th light dragoons, commanded 
by Head, who sought to strike out a new fea- 
ture in warfare, by attacking a fortified town 
with light horse ; for, with more courage than 
discretion, he would actually have ridden up to 
the formidable t^te depont on the Guadiana, 
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had not his impetuosity been checked by the 
I st French regiment^ who, recovered from their 
panic, had formed themselves into line. 
This dashing spirit seemed to pervade aU ranks. 

Major D swore by J that if they had 

been left alone, they would have rode into the 
market place ! and , the paymaster, re- 
turned from the pursuit with a French dra- 
goon^s helmet on his head, flourishing an enor- 
mous sabre, thrice slaying the slain ! 

The French resumed the offensive, and 
felt our retreat, as we steadily fell back on 
Campo Mayor. 

We were again cantoned on the Guadiana, 
preparing for the siege of Badajoz. A French 
emigrant officer of the quarter-master generaPs 
department, had now joined our party, and 
readily contributed to our veilleeSy around a 
cheerful fire in the village of Jurumenha, by 
relating the following curious history of a friend 
and relation of his, the Marquis de Beaugency. 
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The sun was rising in splendour over the 
busy and industrious town of Nantes ; but the 
h.um of bustling traders and mariners, boatmen 
and peasants^ bringing to its wealthy markets 
the luxurious productions of la belle Touraine^ 
no longer succeeded the silence of the night. 
All was now gloomy and chilling in its grass- 
grown streets ! Even the yellow waters of the 
Loire seemed more sluggish than usual in their 
course. No bells were now calling the faith- 
ful to the silent solemnization of low mass, 
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or announced to the artificers that the hour 
of labour summoned them to their various 
occupations. The bells of the several 
churches had been converted into ordnance, to 
thunder destruction on the Rhine, the Sambre, 
the Meuse, or been coined into a base money 
to meet the soldiers' wants. But the revolu- 
tionary troops in garrison had also a train of 
artillery, which, with the break of day, loudly 
proclaimed a festival. 

It was in the beginning of the month of 
Messidor, when the golden harvest courted the 
sickles of feeble women and children ; — of men 
there were but few to attend to the labours of 
the field. Cannon, fired at regular intervals, 
announced to the inhabitants that they were 
commanded to celebrate the rites of the god- 
dess of Reason. 

The high priests of the dreaded divinity were 
revelling in the halls of Carrier, with the ob- 
jects of their worship ; and champaign was still 
sparkUng in the cups of Anai's, the opera- 
dancer, Zoi the actress, and Lolotte the singer, 
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who were to personate Reason, Liberty, and 
Justice^ when Carrier greeted the day by throw- 
ing off a bumper of wine, and roaring the first 
lines of a hymn written for the occasion — 

Le beau joar marqu^ par la gioire 
Vient de reluire de toutes parts ! 

" Now !" he exclaimed, "let us have the list 
of the base aristocrats who are to be sacrificed 
this day at Ana'is's altar." 

" Come, I tell thee once more," exclaimed 
the bacchante, " I will not perform the part of 
Reason. Zo^ is older than I am by ten years ; 
it is more in her line than mine. Give me the 
cap of Liberty/' 

'•' Older by ten years than the wizzened 
Anais !" answered Zoe, with bitterness ; " she 
has no doubt forgotten to include rainy days 
in her calculation." 

Reason grasped a knife, and would instantly 
have immolated Liberty, had not their host 
stayed her arm, roaring out, 

" Is hell broke out amongst you, women ! 
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Silence ! or, by heaven and earth, FU silence 
you for ever !^' 

** You V' rejoined Zo^, with contempt ; " we 
defy you and your power ! You dare noti^ast 
us from the lofty pedestal on which your own 
hands have placed us." 

" Come, come/' said Lolotte, who had been 
sleeping on the shoulder of her bon amiy citizen 
Laurent, Carrier's secretary, but was now awak- 
ened by the loud voices of her companions, 
*^ Come, what is aU this about ? — Is not this to 
be a family ffite ? Why then should discord 
disturb our harmony ? If I am Justice — and 
see there lie my sword and golden scales, I will 
be obeyed. Fill another goblet — and let a fra- 
ternal embrace reconcile all parties. Here's to 
Liberty and Reason ! and may the blood of 
traitors cement our union !*' 

Shouts of applause followed the speech of 
Justice, while Reason and Liberty cordially 
bestowed upon each other the " kiss of 
peace !" 

" Now," exclaimed Carrier, " we must break 
up, and prepare for the festival. Lolotte, my 
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child, sing us the morning hymn to Saint 
Guillotine. Kneeling — kneeling, citizens — on 
your knees, let us join in the sacred canticle. 
What a pity that we have not the pope and 
half-a-dozen bishops to accompany our chaunt. 
En attendant y forty old Calotin^ shall this day 
be rebaptised in the Loire. Laurent," he added, 
" is this Ex-Marquis de Beaugency found ? He 
is in Nantes — of that I have certain informa- 
tion. The festival will be incomplete, and 
Reason will sulk for a week, unless his head is 
struck off at her altar .^' 

'^ I have every hope of apprehending him 
this very morning,*' replied the assistant of the 
ReprSsentant du peuple. 

" Look to it, citizen. I mtist have his blood ! 
Now, Lolotte, thy hymn — on your knees, all 
— all. We should have un recueillement reli- 
gieuXy to usher in this day's solemnities V 

All knelt, with a mockery of devotion, while 
L(5lotte, with a beauteous voice, did credit to 
one of M^huFs finest compositions. 

* An insulting epithet bestowed upon priests, alluding to 
their tonsured heads covered with a calotte or small skull 
cup. 
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In a damp^ murky cellar of a humble house 
in one of Nantes' bye streets, we turn to a 
scene widely different. A youth of noble 
mien, but whose once commanding counte- 
nance now bore the seal of unspeakable mi- 
sery, was seated on a low chest. By his side 
was a young woman, bathed in tears — her eyes 
fixed upon the sufferer, while his, tearless and 
dim, were rivetted on the ground — his hand 
clasped in hers. Both were silent, deeply ab- 
sorbed in thoughts, from which they were occa- 
sionally startled with a sudden chill, as the 
cannon was re-echoed over their heads, 
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while drums and trumpets sounded around 
them. 

" Genevieve," at last said the youth, with a 
deep sigh, ** my good, my excellent Genevieve, 
I will no longer endanger thy days. My sad 
destinies must be fulfilled — and soon. By 
a£fording me this asylum thy life is forfeited. 
Thou hast still to live and enjoy life. Alas ! why 
should 1 wish to prolong my dreary days ? — aD 
— all that belonged to me have been sacrificed 
— ^father^ mother, sisters, friends. I am left 
alone in the world— alone, good Genevieve, 

** Oh no, Monsieur Eugene ! there still does 
live one, who was to have been the companion 
of your future days. She is safe in Germany, 
beyond the power of these monsters. There 
she awaits you. Oh, think of her — of Made- 
moiselle Adelaide ! You were betrothed to 
each other from your very cradle. Still may 
happy days be in store for you both. You 
must — nay, you shall be saved. This very 
evening a faithful servant will convey you in 
his boat to the coast. An English cruizer will 
receive you ; all — all is arranged.'^ 
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" Good Genevieve, your kind heart is too 
sanguine in its expectations. Spies of the 
wretch Carrier surround us; your own husy 
band might be. induced to betray me !" 

" Oh, Sir ! you know him not. True, he is 
ambitious ; the supposed wrongs he fancies he 
has experienced from the noblesse of France, 
have induced him to join the fearful faction 
that now desolates the country. But his heart 
continues good ; he is not blood-thirsty. Be- 
sides, he knows that my father — ^my family 
owed everything to yours." 

'^ There, Genevieve, you have struck a pain- 
ful chord. Ingratitude has been our most 
deadly foe. Was not my father murdered by 
the man whose life he had saved ? Was not 
my mother butchered by those whom she had 
rescued from poverty and ignominy? No, 
Genevieve, let me meet my fate — my miserable 
fate, and not compromise your precious exis- 
tence. I have only one request to make. In 
this pocket book you will find all Adelaide's 
letters to me. We have not seen each other 
since our infant days, as her family, who emi- 
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• 

grated at an early period of our disastrous re- 
Tolution^ bore her away while yet a child. StiU 
have we never ceased to correspond. Here 
will you also find her portrait. When I am no 
more, seek her, give her this pocket book, and 
tell her that, to his last moments, Eugene de 
Beaugency has been faithful to his early troth, 
and obedient to the wishes of his family, by 
devoting his existence to her who was to have 
been his bride. At the same time tell her that 
I absolve her from all promises : her heart 
could scarcely have been devoted to one whom 
she scarcely knew ; and some more fortunate 
person may ensure her that happiness which I 
once thought might have proved the study of 
my life." 

Eugene de Beaugency — ^for he it was — ^the 
very victim whose blood was craved for by the 
monster Carrier — ^he whose head was necessary 
to adorn Reason^s temple — Eugene drew out 
the portrait of a lovely girl, who might have 
attained her eighth year, when the artist had 
sought to commit to ivory her guileless smile. 
He fondly kissed the miniature, and replaced it 
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in the pocket book, which he put into the 
trembling hands of Genevieve. She would 
have replied — ^have cheered him with some 
faint rays of hope; but the closing of the 
street door startled her. She threw herself in 
the arms of the proscribed youth, and exclaim- 
ing, " Man Dieu I mon Dieu I ayez pitie de 
lui r she stole from his embrace, and locking 
the door, with stealthy steps, hastened to meet 
her husband. 
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Genevieve was the daughter of a farmer 
on the estate of the late Marquis de Beaur 
gency. In childhood she had plighted her faith 
to George Audibert, son of the gamekeeper of 
their lord. Despite the remonstrances of all 
the village^ her fate was pledged to that of the 
reckless youth whose bold and desperate cha- 
racter fitted him for the part he was now play- 
ing in the tragic scenes of the times. 

George's features were handsome^ but bore 
a harsh chiselled severity, which bespoke a 
heart hardened to human sympathies. His 
long black hair hung in wild locks around his 
bared neck. His head was covered with the red 
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cap of liberty, and he wore a large woollen jacket, 
called in those days a carmagnole^ with broad 
trowsers of the same materials. Sabots had 
succeeded the aristocratic use of shoes. The 
only ornamental part of his costume was a tri- 
coloured sash, which proclaimed him a member 
of the ComitS rivolutionnaire. 

How different was the appearance of his un- 
fortunate wife. She still adhered t;o the dress 
of olden times : the close mob cap, neatly 
plaited, the gold cross and heart, suspended 
round her neck by a black velvet ribband, the 
gown of indienne or printed cotton, with the 
red cotton apron, the high-heeled shoes, and 
little silver buckles — ^buckles which she had 
obstinately refused to deposit on Vautel de la 
Patrie, where every woman was invited to 
bring her trinkets and ornaments to contribute 
towards the exigencies of the state. 

The countenance of George Audibert was 
more gloomy, not to say ferocious, than usual. 
Genevieve read blood in every lineament. He 
cautiously closed the door of the chamber, and 
seating himself on a stool, in evident agitation. 
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addressed his trembling wife in a low but de- 
termined voice : 

" Woman, we must give up this proscribed 
wanderer." 

*^ For the love of mercy ! — ^what do you 
mean ?" 

" Carrier demands him. — If it be discovered 
that we have dared to offer him an asylum, we 
ourselves are lost." 

^^ Rather ascend the scaffold, dear Greorge, 
than betray so solemn a trust." 

" George! — once more, woman, I tell thee my 
name is no longer George — ^the section call me 
Sceevola.'^ 

^* Well then, Sceevola, hear me — ^in mercy 
hear me ! Grant me but a few short hours — 
until midnight — to-morrow morning! Oh, 
think of this unhappy youth— the last of his 
family — a family to whom we owe all that we 
possess V^ 

« Yes— a few dirty crumbs from their festive 
board, to save us from starvation— a few chips 
from their blazing hearth, to thaw our fro25en 
limbs ! — and why ? Because chance brought 
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them forth in a chateau, and we were ushered 
into a life of degradation, in a murky hovel. 
Chance gave, chance taketh away. In the 
wheel of fortune some prizes must surely have 
been thrown in for those who are not nobly 
born ! — nobly bom ! the very thought spurs 
on to vengeance!'* 

" Dost thou forget that thou owest to this 
poor victim's father whatever attainments thou 
dost possess ? The same priest that educated 
him gave thee early lessons of virtue/' 

" He did — of Spartan virtue, now my boast* 
When the darling Eugene erred, he was gently 
chided — the scourge was for me. Craving or not, 
sweetmeats and delicacies were crammed down 
his noble throat — ^black bread was my portion.'' 

^* Recollect your wayward conduct.** 

" It was natural — I asserted the rights of 
man. Thou dost not recollect, with thy con- 
venient memory, that when my mother was 
sick, I shot a partridge for her ; I thought it 
might prove a relish for the poor sufferer. I 
was tied up to a tree, lashed like a cur dog, as 
a poacher, a criminal. What was my crime ? 
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—killing a bird of the air ! the property of the 
eagle^ the hawk, of every created being able to 
destroy it. I still feel the lashes I received — 
they smart, they tingle to this day." 

'^ But did not the Marquis soon after save 
you from ignominy ?" 

^* No ; he drove me to a career of guilt. 
Could I remain his degraded— ^his dishonoured 
vassal ? I fled his estate with horror ! the lash 
had striped my heart — ^had entwined itself in 
its very strings ! I was hungry, penmless^ 
suffering in mind and body ; my scanty rags, 
scarcely protecting me from the bitter elements, 
(kinder by far than your noble breasts,) were 
sticking in painful adhesion to my mangled 
back. I joined a band of Bohemians ; their 
laws were those of nature, justice, and reason. 
They were called base robbers, for appropriat- 
ing to their necessities their own, what the 
Supreme Being had benevolently scattered up- 
on the grateful earth, for the support of its 
creatures, bat which, power, iniquitous power, 
acquired by the sword and plunder, had 
wronged them of/' 
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" You mean, you dared the laws, without 
which confusion and bloodshed, as at present, 
would desolate the land. You were taken, 
tried, sentenced to the galleys, when the Mar- 
quis obtained your pardon, and rescued you 
from degradation.** 

^* I did not seek his pity.*^Better for me had 
I been tied to the oar, than to have been 
brought back to the village, to be despised, 
pointed at, as a galley slave-^a gipsy — a 
thief!*' 

" Ah George, / did not despise thee ! I 
pitied thee— felt for thee ; and, though my 
reason might condemn thee, thou wert forgiven 
by my heart. I was true to my early vows, 
contrary to the will, the wish, the entreaties of 
all around me. I united my destinies to thine. 
I was told that thou wouldst be my curse. Oh, 
George-^ — my husband,, let not the dreadful 
prophecy be fulfilled ! Thou art now labour- 
ing under a feverish delirium — a horrid dream. 
When thou shalt awaken from the bloody vi- 
sion, thou wilt shudde&;^t thp recollection of 
thy errors — ^let me still call them — believe them 
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to he^-errarsy and hope that thou couldst not 
be guilty of a crime — ^an odious crime — to 
trample on the laws of hospitality, sacred even 
amongst wandering savages — to imbue thy 
hands in the blood of an innocent man, who 
was once thy playmate — the companion of thy 
boyish sports. Oh, George, I have seen thee 
shed a tear, when reading of fictitious miseries. 
Let then wretchedness, such as Eugene's, have 
access to thy heart ; — his life — his future hap- 
piness are in thine hands. Thou dost recollect 
the lovely Adelaide de Brissac — " 

" Ha ! what of her ?" exclidmed Scaevola^ 
with a sudden start. 

" That child that thou didst once so fondly 
love — for whom thou used to weave chaplets 
of wild flowers— for whom thou wouldst chace 
the butterfly she wished for, or bring down the 
nest she pointed at — her happiness also depends 
upon thy will.'* 

" I do not understand thee.'' 

*' Thou well knowest she was betrothed to 
young Eugene from her cradle." 
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** Yes, because he was the son of a Marquis, 
and she the daughter of a Duke — ^ha ! ha ! 
ha !'* he replied, with a hellish laugh, *^ go on 
•—go on." 

" She is now secure from the pursuit of these 
assassins-safe in Germany. There Eugene 
will shortly join her : this very night he will 
be received on board an English cruizer." 

** What dost thou say, perfidious woman ?^ 
exclaimed Audibert, rising with concentrated 
fury from his seat. ^* Dost thou hold a cor- 
respondence with the satellites of Pitt and 
Coburg — an English cruizer ! Dost thou not 
dread the axe — ^the waves — *' 

^^ Death would be a triumph in such a cause. 
See, George — these letters." 

" From whom ?" he hastily replied, his eyes 
sparkling with a vi\dd fire, «from whom ?" 

^^ Adelaide de Brissac, and see, here is her 
portrait. Oh, think what mutual joy they 
will experience when in each other's fond era- 
brace." 

"Never! by heaven and earth, never!" he 
furiously exclaimed. 

k2 
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Genevieve continued to exhort tUe mis- 
guided man to some feeling of commiseration. 
But be was pacing up and down the chamber^ 
perusing the letters, while a fiendish look of 
satisfaction beamed in his contracted counte- 
nance. Oenevieve but too well knew that 
some demon was inspiring him with a fatal 
design. She foUowed him, urging him in vam 
to return her the pocket-book — the papers — 
the portrait. He was heedless of her suppU- 
cations. At last, seeing him preparing to leave 
the room, she cast herself on her knees before 
him, and grasped him in convulsive efforts. 
He dashed her on the floor, and exclaiming, 
^^ Base woman, did I not pity thee, thou 
ne'er shouldst know the taste of bread again !"* 
he rushed into the street. 

* An atrocious joke in those fearful times, when judicial 
assassination was called, *'faire patter U gaiit du pain** 



IV* 



Ai.L the streets of Naiites were now solitary 
and silent, save those by which the cortege of 
the Goddess of Reason was to pass. There 
the houses were decorated with garlands of 
flowers and oak leaves, and tapestry suspended 
from the windows, as in days of old, when the 
procession of the Host^ in the solemn F^te 
Dieu, moved on to the principal church, now 
converted into Reason's temple. 

Crowds of the populace were pouring into 
the Grande Place, to witness the ceremony, 
while loud shouts of " Vive la ripubliqtiel* 
(amongst which the shrill voices of women, or 
rather, furies, predominated,) burst forth in 
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every direction. ^I^other salvo of artillery was 
fired, and bands of music were performing the 
popular airs of ^^ La Marseillaise/' ^^ La Carma- 
gnole/' and *' Ah, 9a ira/^ 

And now moved on the solemn procession, 
opened by motmted gendarmes, to clear the 
way. They were followed by a detachment of 
the armie rSvolutionnaire, a group of sans cu- 
lottes^ supporting the tables of laws, or le droit 
des IwmmeSy succeeded them, while others bore 
the busts of Marat, Brutus, and Le Pelletier, 
crowned with laurels. A band of music, per- 
forming the hymn to the Supreme Being, 
ushered in a chorus of virgins — ^young girls, 
dressed in white, a tricolored sash around them 
with wreaths of white roses, and flowing veils. 
They were followed by the car of Agriculture, 
drawn by four oxen, with gilded horns, and 
bearing a young girl, representing Ceres, sur- 
rounded with her usual attributes, and holding 
a golden sickle and wheatsheaf. 

And now a most motley group made its 
appearance : — men in the costume of various 
nations — Turks, Chinese, Indians, Negroes, 
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danking broken chains and fetters^ and carry* 
ing the bust of Anachasis Clotz, moved on, 
two by two, singing a hymn to Liberty, and 
preceding the goddess herself — the pretty 
dancer Zoe — a red cap and tricolored cockade, 
tastily placed on her head, her arms and shoul- 
ders bared, setting off a handsome bust, of 
classic symmetry. In her hand she bore a 
spear, surmounted with a Phrygian cap, while 
she gazed on the multitude with that profes- 
sional smile, which had so often been courted 
by admirers, who fancied that when purchasing 
her good graces, the applause she received was 
reflected upon them ! 

But, alas ! sad and heart»rending was the 
scene that followed : ruffians, dressed as Roman 
lictors, were leading on, in insulting mockery, 
forty aged priests — their hands tied behind 
their backs, their grey heads bared to the burn- 
ing sun ; and when age and infirmities checked 
their progress, their tottering steps were urged 
on by merciless blows, and blasphemous insult 
and ribaldry — bidding them to ask assistance 
from their saints ! 
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Grievous as was the sights which excited 
roars of merriment in the atrocious mob, it only 
ushered in a picture more horrible : twelve lovely 
girls, and twelve young boys, children of mur- 
dered victims, stripped naked, were tied to each 
other, and dragged and whirled round, with 
shouts of laughter by their savage conductors, 
while on a waving red banner was inscribed in 
golden letters mariages rSpublicains ! Behind 
this miserable group of innocents, moved on 
in state, drawn by six horses, a guillotine ambu^ 
lante — the murderous machine decorated with 
tricolored ribbands and flowers, with two grim 
executioners supporting its upright beams \ 

The instrument of destruction, now sancti- 
fied, brought up a train of prisoners, — their 
hands pinioned, their hair cut, and a red man- 
tle, the dress given to miirderers, thrown across 
their shoulders. In the midst of the unfortu- 
nate men, one of the victims moved on with a 
firm and undaunted step, casting around him 
looks of pride and contempt. The hearts of 
the very women, who formed the first rank of 
the surrounding throng, relented, and now and 
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then one could hear — ^' Quel dommage ! le beau 
f'eune homme !" It was^ alas ! Eugene de Beau- 
gency ! 

And now, on a triumphal car, was seen Jus- 
tice, sword in hand, poising her scales, and re- 
presented by Lolotte. On a flag waving be- 
hind her was written, " Totes les hommes sont 
egaux^^ A loud burst of martial music fol- 
lowed, announcing the blood-thirsty Carrier, 
mounted on a charger, richly caparisoned ; a 
red, blue, and white ostrich feather decorated 
his tumed-up hat, and a tricoloured sash was 
girded around him. He was surrounded by 
his staff, and the municipal authorities — arro- 
gance and ferocity written on his brow. 

Loud shouts of Vive la Republiqae again 
burst forth, and the mob crowded m fierce vo- 
ciferation round a magnificent car. It bore 
Anais, representing Reason. She was dressed 
in azure gauze, studded with stars, through the 
transparency of which her symmetric limbs 
were more conspicuous to the gaze than 
had they not been veiled by so flimsy a 
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tissue. A halo of glory radiated round her 
head, and under her feet were a crucifix, a pa^ 
pal thiara^ a mitre^ a crozier, and St. Peter's 
keys, on which she proudly trampled. 

The rush of the intoxicated rabble that 
followed this pageant was terrific. Show 
and blood was all that they required. The 
procession moved on slowly to the Temple, 
over which was inscribed, 

LE PEUPLE PRAN5AIS RECONNAIT 

L^ETRE SUPREME, 

£T L^IMMORTALITE DB L^AME. 

And now. Reason, supported by Liberty and 
Justice, proceeded to the altar, where a throne 
had been erected for her, while a numerous 
orchestra accompanied the following chorus to 
the Supreme Being : 



P^re de runivers, snprdme intelHgence» 
fiienfaiteur ig^nor^ des aveugles mortels, 
Tu revelas ton Stre k la reconnaissance 
Qui sut t'^lever des autels. 
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Ton Temple est sur les tnonts 

Sur la terre, et les ondes, 

Ta n'^eus pas de pass^, tu n'as pas d'avenir, 

£t sans les occuper tu remplis tons les mondes 

Qui ne peuvent te contenir. 

Daring this hymn^ the music of which by 
Gossec was truly subUme, incense was burning 
before the goddess, and at the bayonet's point 
the unfortunate captive priests were compelled 
to kneel before the dissolute wretch who perso- 
nated the most precious gift of the Creator ! 

Carrier then ascended the pulpit, and ad- 
dressed the infatuated assembly in an oration 
that breathed the purest sentiments of virtue 
and humanity, after which he ordered the 
priests to be embarked for transportation, and 
the other prisoners to be handed to the ex^cu- 
twe des hautes osuvres de lajusiicey while such 
of them as had been condemned by a military 
court were to be borne to liiM^ fusillade. 

Eugene de Beaugency was singled out. The 
representative of the sovereign people called hiin 
by name, adding, 
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" As for you, Ex-Marquis de Beaugency, we 
have learnt that you expected to sail for Eng- 
land's shores ; you shall not be deprived of a 
sea voyage. Let him, therefore, be embarked 
with these ghostly comforters." 

The wretch's commands were obeyed : part 
of the victims were conveyed in carts to the 
guillotine, another portion of them marched 
out of town to be shot, while Eugene de Beau- 
gency, and the ill-fated priests, were hurried to 
the banks of the Loire, and shipped on board 
two small vessels, which cleared the harbour, 
followed in their wake by boats manned with 
soldiers, amidst the joyous shouts of the people 
and the report of artillery. 

But scarcely had the smacks that bore these 
unfortunate creatures dropped down in the 
offing, when a valve was opened, to allow the 
sea to rush in. The mariners on board took 
to their boats, and gradually the huUs disap- 
peared amidst the waves. The prisoners were 
on the deck ; they beheld the gradual approach 
of death, prepared with such a savage refine- 
ment. They were sinking — but all efforts to 
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save themselves were vain — their arms were 
pinioned. Still a few of them contrived to 
cling to the sinking vessel, while others re-ap- 
peared on the surface of the water. — ^These 
were instantly fired upon by the soldiery in the 
boats : every 3hot was hailed with tumultuous 
applause by the spectators on the beach, who, 
however, loudly complained that the f&te had 
been so badly managed, that they were de- 
prived of the pleasure of seeing the other exe- 
cutions, which a distant report of musquetry 
announced ! 

A festive board was laid out for Carrier, his 
satellites, and their divinities, in the public 
square; wine and provisions profusely distribut- 
ed to the rabble, who kept up the merry dance 
until the following morning, capering in wild 
antics round the ensanguined guillotine, the 
scaffold of which was now converted into an 
orchestra ! 



V. 



Eugene de Beaugency had but too truly 
predicted his destinies. When George Audi- 
bert left Genevieve, she foresaw approaching 
thunder in the clouds that gathered on his 
brow, and hastened to the poor prisoner. It 
was needless to prepare him for his fate : he 
read it in her distracted looks. All that he 
wished for was some spiritual consolation. 
Genevieve hastened to an aged priest concealed 
in an adjoining hovel ; she brought him with 
her. The venerable abb^ had known Eugene^s 
father in happy days ; — ^he bitterly wept over 
his ill-fated son, until, struggling for resolution 
he endeavoured to appear calm, and cheered 
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him with the blessed hope of soon being re- 
united to all he loved. 

An old cask was now converted * into an al- 
tar. The priest drew from his bosom a small 
crucifix, while Genevieve lighted two candles : a 
cup was the chalice ; the host was contained in 
a little morocco case, carefully concealed in the 
priest's vestments. 

Genevieve and Eugene knelt before this 
altar, which might have reminded one of the 
early persecutions of the christian faith. No 
splendid ornaments decorated their wretched 
chapel — ^no swelling peals of the organ added 
to its solemnity. All was silent — as the excel- 
lent pastor merely whispered the service of the 
mass. They communed in silence — not a tear 
was shed, not a sigh was heard j — they hoped 
that they had made their peace with heaven, 
and scorned the power of man. 

Scarce had the mournful ceremony been 
concluded, when a loud rapping was heard at 
the door. Genevieve shuddered — ^the priest 
looked up to heaven, and clasping Eugene^s 
hand, exclaimed, with a firm voice, 
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'' Our hour is oome ! — the will of God be 
done." 

Still Oenevieve had some faint hopes ; she 
could not believe her husband so base^ so cruel 
as to have betrayed their poor prisoner. She 
locked the cellar door; the Abb^ refused to 
quit his young friend. She hastened up stairs. 
The knocking was louder^ and aU fond expecta- 
tion vanished, when a stem voice without ex- 
claimed : 

*^ Ouvrez, au nom de la Lot /" 

In an instant the hall was crowded with 
armed ruffians, while their chief, whose decora- 
tions announced him a municipal officer, ex- 
claimed : 

^^ Apprehend that woman ! She and her 
husband have concealed the traitor Eugene de 
Beaugency, ci-devant Marquis. They shall 
both perish ! and let the aristocrat be sought 
for.^^ 

Tears of joy trickled down Genevieve's cheeks 
— her husband had not proved himself a perfi- 
dious monster ! 

In a moment, every part of the house was 
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searched, and seals placed upon every drawer 
and box — a mockery of preservation of pro- 
perty ! The retreat of De Beaugency was well 
known ; he and his venerable companion were 
dragged forth with blows and bitter invectives, 
which were, however, checked by the chief, 
who, with an affectation of humane feelings, 
said : 

" atoyenSy respectez le malhewr!^ 

Eugene de Beaugency and FAbb^ St. Pierre 
were embarked on board the same vessel. 

Genevieve was thrown into prison, where on 
the plea of respect pour les moeursy women alone 
were confined. One morning, a list of the 
condemned was, as usual, brought in to the 
prisoners, and she could not restrain a secret 
gratification, when she read amongst the vic- 
tims — 

" George ^udibert, dit Sceevola, dgi de 26 
QTiSj fiU de rex-garde chasse du ci-devant Mar- 
quis de Beaugency f convaincu d* attentat contre 
la sureti de Vetat, et de correspondance avec les 
agens de Pitt et de Cohurg!^ 

The following morning, Genevieve was 
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brought before the tribunal^ and after the mock^ 
ery of a trial, condemned to death. The sen- 
tence was most welcome, and she gladly yielded 
her once beautiful hair to the toilette de la gvU- 
fo/tn^,— >such was called the cutting off of the 
locks that might impede le razoir national — ^the 
name that barbarous ribaldry had given to the 
fatal axe. 

But she was tried on the 9th Thermidor, 
the very day when the reign of terror ended. 
Carrier and his satellites were already seized, 
and her prison gate was shortly thrown open. 



VI. 



As the traveller winds his way through the 
beauteous valley of Ehrenbreitstein, towards 
the Taurus mountains, his attention is arrested 
by the picturesque situation of the castle of 
Millingen. The castellated walls, added to the 
strength of its natural position, must have 
rendered it an important post in feudal times, 
when the tyrants of the plain had gradually 
expelled freedom from its native moun- 
tains. 

This proud mansion had once belonged to a 
noble German family, whose impoverished 
heirs had sold it to the Count de Brissac, who 
forseeing the sad events prepared for his un- 
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happy country, had left VersuUes the day after 
the conTocation of the Blats G^ttSraux, Con- 
trary to the opiDion of Btatesmen and conr- 
tiers, he knew that a revolution was tmavoid- 
able; and when he considered the elements 
that would be thrown into an universal effer- 
vescence in the dire contention, he was deter- 
mined, not only to save the wreck of his for- 
tunes, but to bear his beloved child Adelaide 
beyond the sphere of the terrific action. Ear- 
nestly had he entreated M. de Beaugency to 
accompany him in his flight j— this virtuous 
nobleman deemed it his duty not to forsake 
his sovereign in the hour of need, and sacrificed 
his life to his conviction of what he considered 
rectitude. As we have seen, previously to this 
separation, both families had decided that the 
last scions of their race should be united in 
more tranquil times. 

Madame de Brissac died when Adelaide 

was an infant. Her father, a studious man of 

^ters, had devoted himself to the education of 

! darhng child, and his labours were bearing 
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a grateful fruit, when Providence left her an 
orphan. 

She now occupied the castle of MiUingen, 
with no other companion than a worthy old 
nurse named Marguerite, whose thoughts had 
never left the fairy scenes of Versailles and 
Trianon, dans les bona vietuc tempSy and who 
lived in the constant hope of seeing the Aus- 
trian and Prussian banners floating on the 
Tuileries. She read with avidity all accounts 
from the theatre of war, sighed bitterly when 
she heard of the constant success of the repub- 
lican arms, and could not imagine that the 
canaille could contend with the veteran legions 
of legitimacy. 

Different were the opinions of the gentle 
Adelaide. Her father had pointed out to her, 
in glowing colours, the causes of all the present 
miseries of France. He had described the 
danger that inevitably arose from the absolute 
and arrogant power of Louis the Great — ^the 
profligacy of the Epicurean regency — the vices 
and indolence of Louis XV, and finally, the 
total inability, if not incapacity, on the part of 
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his ill-feted succeasor in propping a throne 
crumbling to the ground from its own corrup- 
tion. 

Thus thrown by circumstances from the 
sphere in which she was bom to move, the 
amiable girl sought, in the pursuit of domestic 
enjoyment, some consolation, not for the loss 
of rank, which she did not regret, but for the 
calamities that had be&llen all whom she bad 
been taught to hold dear or respect. Her for- 
tune was ample ; she was surrounded by a poor 
yet industrious peasantry, and her constant 
study was to shed around her comfort and 
peace. She n^as not deterred from her benevo- 
lent purpose by the example of her own coun- 
try, where kindness and generosity on the part 
of the wealthy had usually been repaid by the 
blackest ingratitude. She hoped for a more 
fortunate result. There was no ostentatious 
display of wealth and superiority on her part, 
splendour of her mansion did not contrast 
I the humility of the neighbouring cott^e, 
she reconciled their tenants to their lot by 
own example and display of chiistian vir- 
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A sovereign in purple robes may, on certain 
occasions, wash the feet of some mendicants — 
a hand bedizened with diamonds, or protected 
by a perfumed glove, may drop a proud dona- 
tion in the beggar's tattered hat^-a servant in 
gorgeous livery, may bear welcome offals to 
the paupers crowded round his master's portal, 
— although these elemosinary succours may be 
given in all the pure spirit of charity, yet they 
bear the semblance of pity— a sentiment de* 
grading to those who are its objects. 

In her charitable distributions, Adelaide de 
Brissac merely attended to such wants as were 
strictly necessary, aware that the occasional 
gift of luxuries only tended to excite a feeling 
of dissatisfaction amongst those who were 
doomed rarely^ if ever, to enjoy the good things 
of this world ; and she considered most absurd, 
if not dangerous the practice of sending festive 
dishes of the carnival's bomf gras to families 
who, for the remainder of the year, were doom- 
ed to black bread, and the roots of the 
earth. 

The indigent seldom reflect on anything but 
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their own pressing necessities. Ventre affame, 
as the French say, "n^a pas d^oreillesj' — 
extreme inequality of fortune in the eyes of the 
needy, is a crime; and it was the powerful 
lever of poverty that became so destructive an 
engine in the hands of the French revolu- 
tionary leaders, who promised the people to 
banish misery and wealth for ever. It is no 
easy task to convince the starving pauper that 
the profiiseness of the rich tends to ameliorate 
the condition of the poor. 

Education, this aimable girl felt convinced, 
was the only means of teaching the lower or- 
ders to reflect with some degree of judgment; 
and while she sought to attend to the improve^ 
ment of the young and active, she endeavoured, 
as far as her means allowed her, to provide an 
asylum for the aged and the helpless. She 
had been told that, in her unfortunate country, 
most of the charitable institutions had been' 
founded by the clergy, who perhaps deemed it 
advantageous both to the poor and their own 
interests, to check the progress of information. 
She therefore founded a small school and an 
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alms house, free from the influence of any 
suspicious control. In short, her benevolence 
had obtained for her, amongst rich and poor, 
the name of Der Engely for to all around she 
appeared a truly angelic being. 

Alone in the world, she looked upon the 
needy as a ' family bequeathed to her care. 
Sadly did she lament the miseries of her own 
country ; but wherever she could do good, she 
did not deem herself a stranger. News from 
France she only received through the public 
papers. With the exception of the companion 
of her infant days, Eugene, she had lost all 
that she could have loved. From him she 
rarely heard, as all correspendence with a fo- 
reign land was visited with immediate death. 
Still when he did write, she experienced that gra< 
tifying feeUng that there did exist reasons to be- 
lieve that she was not totaUy indifferent to him. 
She had but a faint recollection of the young 
boy — for such he was when they parted. Yet 
she remembered that their imion was the sin- 
cere wish — ^the last wish of their parents, and 
fancy pourtrayed the absent youth, such as 

VOL. III. JL 
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she might have selected had her choice been 
free. Sad then was the day when, in casting 
her eyes on a French newspaper^ containing a 
list of the condemned victims, she read &e 
name of Eugene de Beaugency ! 



VIL 

It has been frequently observed, that when 
once mourning has been put on, it is worn for 
a considerable time. Without any supersti- 
tious views on the subject, this circumstance 
can be attri6uted to the common laws of na- 
ture, as one generation gradually succeeds an- 
other. Howbeit, since her infancy, when her 
white dress was trimmed with black ribbands, 
until the time we are now referring to, Ade- 
laide had never been able to lay aside her sable 
attire. 

The death — the melancholy death of her 
betrothed had closed the scene of all future 
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hopes. For some time she entertained an idea 
of spending the remainder of her life in a con- 
vent at Munich. Yet when she looked around 
her and contemplated the good she had been 
able to effect, she felt that her duties still 
bound her to the world which she despised, 
yet pitied. 

On the arrival of the intelligence of Eugene's 
execution, many of the young and noble emi- 
grants in the adjoining town of Coblentz en- 
tertained some hopes of being more favourably 
received than heretofore ; and some, with their 
usual national vanity, that even misfortune had 
not tempered, fancied that all obstacles to their 
suit being now removed, they might vie with 
each other in seeking to obtain so fair and so 
rich a prize. We have seen, that from various 
circumstances, it was not likely that Adelaide 
de Brissac could have loved her intended hus- 
band — but that she had merely, in the feint 
recollection of the playmate of her intimacy, at- 
tended to the wishes — ^nay, the dying wishes of 
their respective parents. 

Dame Marguerite, who was by no means 
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satisfied with their retired mode of living, now 
for the first time ventured to broach the sub- 
ject of another marriage. Whether she had 
received certain douceurs from her mistress's 
admirers, to favour their suit, or whether, 
being herself a widow, she wished that her 
young lady should assimie the dignity of a 
wife, it is no easy matter to say. However, 
she was perpetually expatiating on the loneli- 
ness of a single life, and the enjoyments of 
domestic happiness — ^but all to no purpose. 
Adelaide led a more secluded life than ever, 
and confined herself to devotional exercises, and 
charitable pursuits. 

Marguerite, disappointed in the expectation 
she entertained, was seriously, though some- 
what ungratefully, meditating a departure from 
the dull chateau, when one morning, as she 
was taking one of her romantic walks, she was 
accosted by a peasant boy, who informed her 
that a stranger wished to see her, at night-fall, 
at the tower of the valley — for such was called 
an ancient ruin in the Thaly supposed to have 
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once been a military station of the Romans, 
but was now the dismal locality of supersti- 
tious tradition. 

The youth who thus addressed her, whether 
he himself was tainted with the romantic sto- 
ries of the roin, or had received particular in- 
structions, delivered his message in a manner 
that tended to shed much mystery on thQ busi- 
ness. A solemn secrecy was required. The 
stranger had arrived at his Other's cottage 
beforti daybreak ; of course, he was wrapped 
up in a dark cloak, and his slouched hat drawn 
over his countenance, which indicated great 
anxiety and fear. He had enjoined the cot- 
tagers, as they valued their lives, not to men- 
tion to mortal man the circumstance of his 
being there. 

Marguerite was fearful, and not a little su- 
perstitious ; yet, strange to say, the romance 
of adventure inspires the most timid woman 
with extraordinary courage, and the girl who 
would scream at a spider or a black beetie, 
would ride a steeple chase on a dark night to 
meet her lover. It was not likely that our 
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worthy gouvemante should have fancied her- 
self t^e object of the mysteriouti stranger's 
search ; but as she had left in France a certain 
worthy and comfortable intendani of her late 
lord^ who had preferred the quiet enjoyment of 
his honest economies to the perils of emigra- 
tion^ she perhaps imagined that this might 
be he^ although Jean Baptiste Godiveau was 
not a man to wander about the world in search 
of adventure. 

However, she promised the messenger to be 
punctual in attending to the mysterious sum- 
mons I and the boy having taken his departure, 
she hied to the castle, to reflect on this singu- 
lar affair. She kept the secret — ^for she fancied 
the adventure might concern her. Had it 
related to others, she most probably would 
have communicated the strange message she 
had received to every inmate of the family. 

In the meantime, she put up an orison to 
St. Genevieve, the patroness of Paris, her 
native city— crossed and recrossed herself — 
told her beads, with, it is to be feared, some- 
what of an abstracted state of mind; and, after 
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a light repast^ indulged in a cup or two of 
strong coffee, and swallowing a glass — ^perhaps 
two, or more glassfulls, of a favourite liqueur 
of her's called vespetro, for the fabrication of 
which she was renowned, she threw on her 
cloak, and as the vesper bells were chiming, set 
off with anxious yet trembling footsteps for the 
tower of the Thai. 



VIII. 

It was in the month of October ; the evening 
was dull, and fear added to the treu?ours Mar- 
guerite experienced as she directed her steps 
towards the tower, whose grey and mouldering 
battlements added to the solemnity of the scene. 

The miller Hertz had erected a neat cottage 
out of the materials of the ruined fabric, the 
walls of which formed part of his dwelling. 
The door was closed. Marguerite hesitated as 
she laid her hand on the latch. At last, she 
plucked up fortitude, and entered, asking for 
the stranger. She needed no reply-*-for the 
stranger was seated before her. 

l3 
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He was a young man^ with fine expresaive 
features, but evidently care-worn. His attire 
was humble, and he was wrapped up in a grey 
cloak, somewhat the worse from long travel. As 
she entered, he rose from his seat with dignity, 
and, with a look which partook more of cynic 
sternness than satisfaction, thus addressed the 
trembling Marguerite : 

'^ Has time so altered me that the good kind 
Dame Marguerite does not recognize me ?'* 

The good Ma.rguerite eyed him with a scru- 
tinizing look. She had certainly seen similar 
features before ; but her silence expressed her 
doubts as to whom the stranger might be. 

" Has then misfortune so changed Eugene 
de Beaugency that he can no longer be recog- 
nized by his earliest friends ?'' 

At the name of Beaugency, Marguerite ut- 
tered a loud shriek, and falling on her knees, 
and crossing herself, exclaimed : 

" Blessed Virgin ! — can I believe my eyes ! 
Monsieur Eugene alive ! — ^with his head on ! — 
Yes— yes — it is he — I now do recollect him. 
His dark ringlets — ^his black eyes — his fine 
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Roman nose! Oh! it is he! — oh, miracles 
will never cease ! But how came you here, 
after your head was off 1 — ^for you must have 
been guillotined by those savages, since we 
read it in the papers. Oh, my mistress ^my 
poor dear mistress! — she has been mourning 
for you, I don't know how long! Indeed 
she would have mourned for you for ever 
-—for mourning does so become her nice fair 
complexion ! Oh, do let me look at you ! — 
Yes, I now do perfectly recollect you— when 
you used to bring me sweetmeats and sugar- 
plums, and a nice gown on New Year's day ! 
Oh, we have had, I don't know how many 
masses sung for the repose of your soul. — ^And 
do you remember when you set fire to your 
frock, burning sugar ? — Oh, dear — oh, dear ! — 
this will be the death of me — the death of us 
all ! — Who will say that our good St, Denis 
did not go about with liis head under his arnu 

r 

since you, who are not a saint, have come here 
without yours I — Oh, Jesus Marie ! St. Gene* 
vieve must have protected you V^ 

The stranger could not help smiling, some- 
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what bitterly, at the rhapsody of the good wo- 
man, but endeaTOuring to recover a placid 
countenance, he added, 

" Good Marguerite, it is to break my arrival 
gently to Adelaide de Brissac that I have sent 
for you. Let the intelligence be carefully com- 
municated — tell her that rumours of my safety 
are abroad — that a stranger resembling me 
has been seen making enquiries about her. 
Tell her, it was reported that I had miracu- 
lously escaped from my assassins. In short, 
be cautious, lest the suddenness of the news 
affect her gentle frame. Then, when her 
mind is gradually prepared, shew her this 
nng. 

" Oh, blessed Mary ! I do recollect this ring 
— it was her mother's. I was present when she 
gave it to you — the very morning we left for 
Germany — ^for this hateful country, where no- 
thing can be got but filthy sour crout^ where if 
I want a poor salmi^ or a Mtiie /ricciasSef I must 
cook it myself, with these own hands ! — Oh, 
dear, I shall hasten to my dear mistress/^ 

^* But mind — be cautious in your communi- 
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cation ; and^ above all things^ tell her that tune 
and misfortunes, though they have sadly 
changed me in appearance, did not prevent you 
from recognizing me." 

^^ Oh, I could swear to you amongst a thou- 
sand, though your head were off/' 

And here the stranger gave her a fond em- 
brace, which nearly maddened the poor soul ; 
and he followed the salutation by a purse of 
gold, that might even have made her forget the 
kiss. She was in raptures; but perceiving 
that two fingers of the generous visitor's right 
hand had been cut off, she gave a loud shriek 
of horror I 

" It is nothing," he replied, " dear Margue- 
rite ; only as I fled from my murderers, one of 
them pursued me, and would have cut me 
down had I not risen my arm, to protect my 
head from his sword/' 

^* It was not your hand that protected you. 
Monsieur Eugene ; it was the blessed St. Ge- 
nevieve — and, as I live, I shall give a new dis- 
taff and a couple of new sheep to her image, 
which I brought away with me. . Good night, 
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Sir— good night ! Let me look at you once 
more. Blessings on that head ! — how often 
did I curl its little black locks, when you used 
to come and play with Mademoiselle ! Dear ! 
dear l^how care and misfortunes have altered 
you ! But I shall now hasten to the castle-*- 
and to-morrow — oh, to-morrow we shall have 
such rejoicings — ^for the first time since we are 
in this horrible country ! Do you remember 
when you were a little fellow, you delighted in 
a volauvent ? — Well, I shall make one myself 
for you — ^that's what I will ; for these barba- 
rians are only fit to make a noodle soup. — Good 
night, dear Monsieur Eugene ! and may St. 
Genevieve protect you. — She shall positively 
have a new silver distaff and a couple of span 
new sheep, the first time I go into Coblentz t 
The blessed Virgin look down upQxi you !" 

So saying, after another embrace, she took 
her reluctant departure, returning to the castle 
much more rapidly than on her last visit ; and 
she found herself at the gate, without having 
for one moment bestowed a thought on the 
dreariness of the road. 
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Adelude was in her oratoire, when Margue* 
rite^ heedless of the sanctity of the spot, or her 
devotions, rushed in, exclaiming, by way of a 
gradual communication— 

" All your prayers have been attended to— 
he is safe — ^he is alive \" 

" Who ?'* asked the affrighted girl, rising 
from her prie IHeu. 

'* Oh, I must not tell you— for fear of agi- 
tating you. You must learn all, little by little. 
Blessed Virgin !— he is not beheaded ! His 
head is as snug upon his shoulder as any head 
my eyes ever beheld." 

" Are you mad, good Marguerite ? — what 
ails the woman ? — speak, in mercy's name !'' 

*^ Oh I must speak — for my tongue is cleav- 
ing to my mouth from prudence. In short, he 
is safe — you will see him to-morrow.'^ 

" See who r' 

" Who ! — does not your heart tell you ? — 
who but that dear long-lost Monsieur Eugene 
de Beaugency P' 

^^ Eugene de Beaugency!'' exclaimed Ade- 
laide, " Eugene de Beaugency, aUve I" 
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^^ Ay, alive, — and as handsome a man as a 
body might wish to see. And time has so 
little altered him that I knew him the moment 
I saw him, though he was but a child when we 
left him. But, oh, his noble, dignified looks 
bespeak what he is — of gentle blood — none of 
your low-bom vulgar features, but one of your 
fine, glorious, aristocratic looks, which I am 
sure so struck his very executioners with res- 
pect, that they did not dare lay their base 
hands on his glorious head/' 

Here the garrulous woman paused, and stood 
amazed. Instead of expressing delight at this 
wondrous news, Adelaide had sunk to the 
ground, both her hands covering her face, over 
which tears were flowing, in bitter streams. 
This intelligence, which one might have ima- 
gined would have gladdened her very soul, cast 
her in the deepest despondency — why, she her- 
self did not know. She could only reply, with 
a faultering voice, 

" Eugene de Beaugency alive, and here !" 
" And here, at the t6wer of. the valley," re- 
plied Marguerite. 
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"Eugene de Beaugency here, and not here ^^ 
replied Adelaide. 

Marguerite thought her bewildered 5 «he 
could not understand the distinction between 
here and here, when her young mistress in the 
eloquence of grief, alluded to the valley and 
the chateau, to which she perhaps fancied Eu- 
gene might have hastened, without any inter- 
mediate agency, on his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood. She bade Marguerite to send him 
word that she should be happy to see him 
the following morning, and was with- 
drawing, with faultering steps, to her bed- 
chamber, when Marguerite remembered the 
ring. 

" Oh, Mademoiselle, my brain's so bewil- 
dered, that I had quite forgotten this blessed 
pledge of love you once gave him, when you 
were children.^^ 

So saying, she presented her the ring. 

Adelaide took it, with a trembling hand, 
gazed upon it with a vacant look, and mecha- 
nically placing it upon the table, bade the asto- 
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nished Marguerite retire to her room, and at- 
tend upon her at daybreak. 

Wretched was the night that Adelaide spent. 
A few days before— nay, the preceding even- 
ing, had she heard that her betrothed was aUve 
and near her, joy would have overwhelmed 
every faculty. Now that she had heard that 
she was on the eve of seeing him, she was 
wretched. The past appeared to her a dream^ 
—the present, a vacant moment of life — a 
mental chaos — the future, a burning feverish 
vision! When she cast her eyes upon the 
ring — the ring that had once belonged to her 
dear mother — ^the ring . which, in the presence 
of that mother, she had placed on the finger of 
her young affianced — one might have imagined 
that the precious pledge would have recalled in 
vivid recollection, crowded thoughts of child- 
hood's fond anticipations. She now gazed up- 
on it as on a useless trinket, without a history 
to record. 

To what was this apathy— this sudden apa- 
thy to be attributed ? She knew not, nor did 
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she question her heart. The name of Eugene 
had lost all its former prestige^ and had ceased 
to be melodious to her ear. 

At last morning broke. Marguerite was 
with her by times. She urged her to 
attend to her toilette with more care than 
usual. Adelaide heeded not her advice; she 
hastily threw on her usual suit of deep 
mourning, and silently descended to the 
drawing-room, where she was to receive 
Eugene. 

The belfry struck nine— the appointed hour. 
A ringing at the gate was heard. A thrilling 
sensation of fear crept through her agitated 
frame. She then, with the rapidity of a light- 
ning flash, remembered the loud bold ring of 
the boy Eugene. How different now appeared 
the slow vibration of the bell ! 

The door was opened. Eugene entered; 
he stepped forward with evident agitation, with 
outstretched arms. Adelaide shuddered as she 
gazed upon him, until he exclaimed. 
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" Adelaide, is it thus you receive 
me ?' 

She assumed resolution, and in a flood of 
tears threw herself in his arms. 



i 



IX. 



It would be idle to relate the conversation 
that passed between Eugene and Adelaide, or 
to endeavour to describe the mysterious work- 
ings of her agitated bosom. In vain she 
sought to retrace his boyish features to fond 
memory. Her affianced's features were not 
unlike those that she had figured to herself : — 
the same black hair — ^the same lofty command- 
ing mien. But where was the gentle smile that 
had so often dispelled the transient gloom 
which now and then would cloud her infant 
joys ? Where was that energy of language that 
hi$ letters had breathed ? It is true, a long 
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time had elapsed since she had received any of 
his fond epistles : the loss of two fingers of his 
right hand might have accounted for this silence. 

Eugene related his marvellous escape from 
the power of his enemies. He owed his safety 
to the friendly exertions of George Audibert, 
whom she also remembered. George, to save 
him, had forfeited his own life. And what 
could she say — what could she think when Eu- 
gene placed in her hands her portrait — ^aU her 
letters — ^those of her father, of his father — ^the 
title-deeds of the Beaugency estate— the jproc^« 
verbal of his miraculous escape from execu- 
tion. She was bewildered. She sought to 
receive him with affectionate regard ; the effort 
was unavailing — she sought to believe the evi- 
dence of her eyes — all appeared a delusion ! 

Fot the first time in her life, perhaps, she 
consulted Dame Marguerite. The good creature 
laughed at her strange fears. How could she 
expect, after the lapse of years, to find Eugene, 
after all his sufferings, all his misery, such as in 
her childish memory she sought to find him. Had 
not the terrific scenes he had witnessed been 
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sufficient to stamp with gloom his once cheer- 
ftil countenance— to give a character of suspi- 
cion and imeasiness to his once placid looks? 

Adelaide's apprehensions were thus gradually 
dispelled^ at least to a certain degree — the more 
easily perhaps^ as she really did not know on 
what these apprehensions were grounded. Then 
Eugene related with fearful and circumstantial 
details^ the scenes of blood he had beheld — the 
ferocious excesses of the rabble— -the unheard 
of sufferings of their victims. Adelaide then 
thought of aU the friends she had lost, and 
on her orphan condition. She wept^ and 
Eugene mingled his tears with hers, as 
they gazed together on the portraits of their 
butchered parents. 

France was now comparatively tranquil; 
order once more resumed its sway. Eugene 
received an official document from the minister 
erasing him from the list of emigrants, and 
restoring him all his paternal estates. This was 
conclusive. Adelaide endeavoured to laugh at 
her childish fears, and the day for their mar- 
riage was fixed on. 
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They had not long been united^ when Ade- 
laide, now Countess de Beaugency^ began to 
fear that her forebodings would be verified. 
Her husband's features, naturally harsh, had 
now freed themselves from the thraldom of a 
forced smile ; they had assumed a character of 
severity, that made her dread his looks. Moody 
and taciturn, he only replied in hasty mono- 
syllables. He carefully avoided all conversa- 
tion, and when spoken to, evidently laboured 
under a painful restraint. Often times he 
would pace the hall or the grounds in rapid 
strides, talking to himself; then suddenly stop- 
ping, would fold his arms, and remain, for se- 
veral minutes, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
then, starting on again, laugh with a convulsive 
bitterness, and hasten to his study, where he 
invariably shut himself up for hours, com- 
manding every servant, as they valued their 
lives, not to disturb him. Even Dame Mar- 
guerite wondered at this alteration ; and when 
she addressed him^ with hesitation, in moments 
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that she fancied propitious to civility, he 
would exclaim. 
" Foolish woman — ^harridan — begone !*^ 
To Adelaide, though he evidently sought to 
be gentle and courteous, he also frequently 
spoke with a degree of severity that struck her 
with dismay. 

Every servant dreaded his very voice, and 
obeyed, in trembling, his dictatorial commands. 
If abhorred by every one in the family, he was 
no less detested by all around the castle. He 
had ordered the charitable donations of Ade- 
laide to be suspended, stopped up path-ways 
over the grounds, that had belonged to the vil- 
lagers for near a century. To collect rents he 
had appointed an outcast of the place; and the 
non-payment of his dues was visited by merci- 
less proceedings. The almshouses his wife had 
founded were sold, after he had driven out the 
helpless inmates ; and the school was let to a 
drunken publican. 

If thus heartless in all his actions, his out- 
ward demeanour was as haughty and unbear- 
able. He caused it to be intimated to the vil- 

VOL.. III. H 
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lagers that they were expected to doff their 
hats and caps whei^ he passed by ; and they 
knew too well what act3 of injustice they 
would have to suffer were they not to obey 
his commands. In the church he had a seat 
for himself, splendidly decorated with crimson 
velvet and gold, with the armorials of the house 
of Beaugency embroidered over the sumptuous 
canopy. His blazons were every where to be 
seen ; his servants were dressed in gorgeous li- 
very ; and his gamekeeper was ordered to be pi- 
tiless in enforcing the security of his preserves. 

In this brutal display of wealth and power, 
he occasionally seemed to forget that the days 
of vassalage, even in Germany, had long gone 
by. In many instances he inflicted personal 
chastisement on some unoffending creature, and 
seemed to consider himself, amidst his wife^s 
tenants^ in the relative position of boyard and 
serf, until he was brought to a proper sense of 
his imprudence by a letter from the magistrates 
of Coblentz, ordering him to appear before 
them. 

This summons for a moment staggered him. 
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He had lately taken into his service two ruf- 
fians^ who seemed ready to yield implicit obe- 
dience to everything he capriciously willed ; 
these he placed as a watch on Adelaide, whom 
he ordered not to quit her apartments on any 
account whatever, without his express permis- 
sion. Even Dame Marguerite was commanded 
not to attend to her call, unless she wished to 
be thrown from the battlements into the 
ditch. 

Adelaide wept in silence ; nor could she for 
one moment conceive the nature of the cruel 
situation in which she was placed. 



M 2 



X. 



On his return from the town, Eugene, if 
possible seemed more moody than usual. He 
hastened to his wife's apartments, and without 
aUeging a motive, ordered her to make pre- 
parations for an immediate departure. She 
ventured to ask him what was to be their fu- 
ture residence. A thundering voice com- 
manded ^^ Silence V^ and she shrunk within 
herself. 

While preparations were making for their 
mysterious journey, Eugene was chiefly locked 
up in his study, or walking over the estate 
in earnest conversation with his satellites. One 
evening he mounted lus horse, and followed by 
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these worthies^ took the road to Coblentz. 
Scarcely had they departed^ when Marguerite 
ventured to steal into her mistress's chamber, 
or rather, prison. Adelaide, who had not seen 
the faithful creature for many days, had now 
forgotten all her frivolous garruUty, and em- 
braced her, with bitter tears, as a long lost 
friend, at last restored. 

After many a sob, and many a tear, she pro- 
ceeded, with her usual mystery, in the purport 
of her dangerous visit, which was to acquaint 
her mistress, that another stranger was anxious 
to see her as speedily as possible. Adelaide 
was startled at the information, but recovered 
her tranquillity, when she heard that the 
stranger was a woman, apparently care-worn, 
dressed in deep mourning, and who had watch- 
ed, in the neighbourhood, until an occasion 
offered that might enable her to have a private 
intendew with her. 

AnyVintelligenoe she might receive could not 
but be grateful, since it might tend to explain 
the nature of her cruel position, and she ear- 
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nestly requested Marguerite to hasten to the 
visitor. 

She was not long absent, when she returned, 
conducting a female dressed in deep mourning, 
her fsice partly concealed with a long black 
veil. Adelaide requested the mysterious per- 
sonage to be seated, and made sign to Margue- 
rite to leave them. She reluctantly complied 
with the intimation^ although it was necessary 
that she should watch for De Beaugency's re- 
turn. 

She had scarcely left the chamber, when the 
stranger raised her veil, and showed features 
which Adelaide fancied were not altogether 
unknown to her. After wiping oflF a falling 
tear, she thus proceeded, 

^^ Time, no doubt, must have changed me 
since Mademoiselle de Brissac left her home. 
Perhaps my name is not altogether forgotten 
— Genevieve Breton.'^ 

^' What! — Genevieve — the daughter of good 
old Thomas Breton, a worthy farmer on the 
estate of Beaugency?" 
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'^ The same^ Mademoiselle. I dreaded to 
pronounce the name of Beaugency." 

'^ Alas ! it has been a fatal one to me^ good 
friend — ^for such I must call you ; for well do 
I recollect we were affectionate playmates in 
our childhood/' 

^' Never have I foi^otten all that my father 
and all of us owed to the generous pro- 
tection of the Beaugencys. Would that our 
blood could have saved them from their sad 
fiite ! But, alas 1 all our endeavours were vain 
to rescue the noble youth from his assassin's 
power/' 

Adelaide turned pale— ^a secret horror crept 
through every fibre of her frame, as with deadly 
paleness and quivering lips, she listened to Ge- 
nevieve who thus continued : 

'^ Some time after your emigration. Made- 
moiselle — " 

The word Mademoiselle struck Adelaide with 
an unknown terror 1 

'* 1 married George Audibert, whom you 
may recollect— a wild, and a truant youth, who 
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gave great uneasiness to his family. Alas ! my 
friends had foretold that the imprudent step I 
had taken would embitter my future days ; — 
their forewarning was but too prophetic. Mi- 
serable did he make me, and his death alone 
coidd, in some measure, make me forget his 
follies, not to say his crimes. He died on the 
scaffold, for having endeavoured to save Mon- 
sieur Eugene. The noble youth, for a long 
time, had wandered over the country, pros- 
cribed, hunted down. At last, he sought an 
asylum under our roof; and happy was I in 
exposing my own existence, to save that of my 
benefactor's child and your betrothed." 

" Speak — speak, good Genevieve — in pity, 
speak V 

^^ Our endeavours were fruitless. His re- 
treat was discovered, but previous to his ap- 
prehension he made me pledge my solemn 
promise that, as soon as possible, I should see 
you, place in your hands all your letters, your 
portrait, and assure you that, to his dying mo- 
ments, he ever remained faithful to his affianced 
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love. Alas ! all these papers, the portrait, were 
lost. They were in the possession of my hus- 
band when he was seized and dragged to the 
scaffold, as the accomplice of Monsieur Eu- 
gene. For a long time, misfortune and con- 
tinued sufferings had so impaired my health, 
that I was unable to undertake this long jour- 
ney ; but I have hastened to you at last. Ma- 
demoiselle, to communicate to you the last 
words of your faithful friend.^' 

** What !'* exclaimed Adelaide, with terror in 
her countenance, *^ do you not know that Eu- 
gene de Beaugency lives— that we are married 
— alas ! united for ever ?" 

" Merciful heaven ! '* exclaimed Genevieve, 
" Monsieur Eugene alive ?'^ 

** Alas, it is but too true," rejoined Adelaide, 
covering her face with her hands, " he lives— 
for my misery." 

" Oh, Madam, that cannot be ; the good, 
the kind Monsieur Eugene, whose only regret 
of Ufe was for your sake, cannot but be worthy 
of your love. He Uves ! — how — when did he 

m3 
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escape his sad doom? Oh^ let me see him — 
let me once more behold him ; — and may my 
arrival tend to dispel any cloud that might, I 
know not how, have obscm'ed for one single 
moment a destiny that ought to have been the 
brightest upon earth." 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, when 
a loud voice was heard, exclaiming, with bitter 
maledictions, 

*' Damnation ! — old sorceress, did I not 
command thee never to approach her !" and a 
loud shriek followed the denunciation. 

" Just Heaven ! " exclaimed Genevieve, 
*' what voice is that I hear !" 

Adelaide stood trembling, with an unknown 
feeling of terror. In a moment, the door flew 
open 5 Eugene rushed in. Scarcely had Gene- 
vieve seen him, when ejaculating, 

"Merciful heaven! — George Audibert!'^— 
she fell prostrate on the ground. 

George Audibert — for it was he, staggered 
back with horror, on beholding his wife — 
his wife whom he thought dead, stretched at 
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his feet; and his hair bristling with terror, he 
exclaimed, 

" Hell then has opened its gates for my des- 
truction/^ 



XI. 



Whatever might have been the sinister 
intentions of George Audibert, or citizen Scee- 
vola, when he left Carrier, to prepare his wife 
to the necessity of surrendering the proscribed 
Eugene, it is not easy to say, so reckless was 
he in the career of crime in which circum- 
stances, and his natural bad quaHties, had 
launched him. But certain it is, he had no 
sooner perused the letters of Mile, de Brissac 
and seen her portrait, than he conceived' the 
most diabolical project, which we have seen 
that he carried into effect. 
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Possessed of these documents^ he hastened 
to Carrier, and, on certain conditions, promised 
to give up the Ex-Count. A municipal ojficer, 
with a band of ruffians, proceeded to his house, 
where the unfortunate man and the venerable 
ecclesiastic were apprehended, to be dragged to 
execution. To forward his atrocious plans, it 
became necessary that the chief obstacle to its 
success should be removed ; and it was there- 
fore resolved that his unfortunate wife should 
also be sacrificed ; while, to save appearances, 
it was also adviseable that a report should be 
spread of his also having forfeited his life. 
The events of Thermidor saved the poor wo- 
man, whilst her husband concealed himself for 
some time, both to avoid the just chastisement 
he merited, and to give a semblance of reality 
to his novel position. 

The Directory had succeeded the reign of 
terror, and order was beginning to be restored, 
while Barras was paving the way for a military 
despotism. The emigrants were invited to re- 
turn to France, and many of them availed 
themselves of the amnesty, endeavouring if 
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possible to save some fragments of their for- 
mer fortunes in the general wreck of pro- 
perty. 

Audibert, whose features and complexion 
bore some resemblance to Eugene^ a resem- 
blance that had frequently been observed when 
they were children, presented himself as the 
Count de Beaugency. He was in possession 
of all the title-deeds of the estate. Mile, de 
Brissac's letters, and, in the general confusion, 
it was not a difficult matter to impose upon 
public functionaries, who, indifferent in the 
investigation, received all claims without much 
consideration. Another difficulty, however, 
arose: Eugene had corresponded with his 
affianced, although the disturbed times had not 
allowed hiin of late to write to her. How was 
he to deceive her in this respect ? He deter- 
mined to disable his right! hand, and boldly 
struck off his thumb and finger. In a short 
time he was publicly acknowledged as the 
Count de Beaugency, and in that character 
proceeded to the valley of Ehrenbreitstein. 

The scene that followed his recognition by 
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his astonished wife, can be more easily ima- 
gined than described. Genevieve was carried, 
in a senseless state, to Marguerite^s chamber. 
Adelaide, whom one might have thought would 
have been horror-smitten with the fearful dis*' 
covery of Audiberfs atrocious deceit, assum- 
ed at once the dignity of her rank in life, and 
with a firm and determined voice, exclaimed, 

^* Until the laws of the land. Sir, shall have 
decided on this case, I request you will not 
presume to appear in my presence.^' 

Audibert well knew that this was not the 
moment for explanation — for decision between 
a determined mode of proceeding or submis* 
sion 3 but, bowing respectfully to Adelaide, he 
quitted the apartment with a proud and lofty 
bearing, not appearing any way abashed by the 
disclosure of his guilt. 

The first step he adopted was to repair to his 
first wife's room. She was overwhelmed with 
conflicting feelings. His features had assumed 
on the occasion a look of profound grief and con- 
trition. His story was well prepared. On the 
eve of his intended execution, he and two other 
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prisoners^ by bribes and promises^ had contriv- 
ed to effect their escape. For a long time, he 
had wandered about the Bocaffe, until at last, 
repentant of his past errors and guilt, con- 
vinced of the atrocity of his former associates, 
he had sought to atone for his offences, by join- 
ing a band of Chouana. It was in engagements 
with the republicans that he had received the 
wound that crippled him; yet he gloried in 
having shed his blood in the cause of the 
Bourbons and legitimacy ; and, had he been 
mortally wounded, Vive le JRoif would have 
been the last words that should have expired 
on his lips. 

Tranquil times being restored, for a long 
while he wandered in abject misery. His 
wounds prevented him from earning his bread 
by honest labour. No prospect was left him 
but suicide or starvation. It was in this mise- 
rable state, he added, that the idea struck him 
of passing himself for the late Eugene de Beau- 
gency. A resemblance between them had al- 
ways been observed in their childhood. Years 
could not have changed his hneaments so ma- 
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terially as to render his project unlikely to suc- 
ceed. He still held the letters, the portrait, and 
various documents that might identify him. 
He was a widower — ^without friends. De 
Beaugency was no more. Was his offence so 
heinous ? — ^his crime so black, as to be con- 
demned with merciless rigour and revenge ? — 
He strove to make Adelaide happy, but, alas ! 
in vain, he added, ^^ my repentance at what I 
had done, haunted me day and night — tinged 
every thought with gloom, and drove me to a 
state of wretched misanthropy which had ren- 
dered me odious to all around me.^' 

Genevieve wept bitterly at this artful rela- 
tion, and despite her just feelings of resent- 
ment, showed, by her silence, that her heart 
forgave him. He threw himself at her feet, 
placed his destinies m her hands. '< She must 
well know," he said, ** that hard labour for 
life, in a bagne, would be his fate, were he 
brought to justice. He would supplicate 
Adelaide for mercy. She could not — would not 
reject the suit of a man who had been her hus- 
band. He would quit the country, content 
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with any pittance she might allow him, and 
spend the remainder of bis days with his own 
good Grenevieve, who he hoped would forgive 
him his past errors and follies. 

The serpent tongue of the miscreant was but 
too persuasive. Genevieve mingled her tears 
with those the wretch contrived to shed. She 
promised him to depart — ^to take no legal steps 
~-and quietly to await him until he was able to 
quit the country. 

He embraced her with fondness— spoke of 
America as the land they would reside in ; and 
to give some appearance of consistency to his 
fictitious projects, entered into minute details 
as to the land they would clear, the instru- 
ments of husbandry that he would take out, 
the stock they would rear in peaceful retire- 
ment. In fine, the poor deceived creature al- 
ready beheld in perspective a state of happiness 
that would make her forget all her past suffer- 
ings. He placed in her hands a pursefull of 
fiold, ordered a post chaise to be prepared, and 
alter once more embracing her with assumed 
affection, bade her farewell for awhile. The 
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carriage drove oflF, Genevieve, her head out of 
the window, still looking at the object of all 
her young affection, he waving his handker- 
chief to her, until a cloud of dust concealed her 
from his joyous eyes. With the smile of a de- 
mon he withdrew to his study, to devise his 
further plans. 

When reflecting on the character of his se- 
cond wife, he felt convinced that all the rheto- 
ric of the Evil one, could not bring her to the 
degraded concession to which the humble Ge- 
nevieve had submitted. High-bom and proud, 
Adelaide had been insulted in a manner that 
even love could not brook. What then must 
be her feelings towards the man who had thus 
deceived and degraded her, and for whom she 
could not entertain the most distant sympathy? 
The question was difficult. He summoned 
one of his counsellors, a wretch of the name of 
Duclos, who branded by the public executioner 
before the revolution, had sought revenge, 
by becoming an executioner in turn. In that 
capacity he had served the monster Carrier ; 
and he had fled popular indignation when his 
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master's head had fallen under the same axe he 
had so often dropped over his victim's. For 
the death of that bloodthirsty wretch was at- 
tended by a singular circumstance. 

The knife of the guillotine, so frequently 
brought into play, had become blunt. A new 
one, shining and brilliant, had been procured. 
But a short time before his fall, it gleamed 
over the cannibal, reflecting the bright beams 
of Thermidor's ardent sun. But the populace 
insisted, in tumultuous outcries, that he should 
be decapitated with his oivn — his own favourite 
old axe. It could not be found, for a long time; 
at last it was discovered in an ironmonger's store 
of the suburbs. For six long hours the mis- 
creant stood on the scaffold, half stripped, his 
hands tied behind his back, exposed to the 
taunts, the hooting, the filthiest missiles of 
the mob. But in the crowd that surrounded 
the machinery of death, one young man ap- 
peared the most infuriated. He was dressed 
as a soldier ; his vivid eyes, darting a liquid 
fire, contrasted sadly with his pale emaciated 
face, careworn, already deeply furrowed by grief. 
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His voice was not loud ; but, with a sepulchral 
tone, he excited the multitude, exclaiming, 

" Let his death be slow ! let him expire drop 
by drop ! Oh that he had a thousand lives, 
and I could live to drain them all I" 

And then a straggling tear would trickle down 
his sun-burnt cheek. The most savage of the 
bystanders looked on the youth with amaze- 
ment — so young, and yet so cruel ! What 
could have kindled in his breast such a deadly 
hatred? He thought that his tale of misery 
would add fresh fuel to the wrathful fire, and 
thus he related his miserable story to the eager 
group around him : 

" I was one of the first youths in Nantes 
that hastened as a volunteer to the frontier, to 
meet the common enemy. I was wounded at 
Fleurus, I was left for dead on tlie field of 
Jemmappe. I had left at home an aged father 
and mother, a beloved sister. Yet did I not 
regret them, when in victory 1 reflected that I 
had contributed my humble efforts to save my 
country and my home firom the horrors of a 
foreign invasion. Alas ! littlp did I magine 
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what reward was to be granted me for my suf- 
ferings. My father's brother was a priest: 
from conscientious motives he had refused to 
take the oath tendered by the republic. He 
had attained his seventy-second year, and did 
not wish to prolong his few remaining years by 
an abnegation of what he considered his duty. 
He was proscribed ; my fiitiier concealed him, 
but in vain ; his retreat was discovered. My 
father, my mother were dragged to prison with 
him, and condemned to death. My sister, my 
beloved F^licit^, alone was allowed her free- 
dom. Her beauty, (for she was as beautiful as 
virtuous,) her beauty had fired the unruly pas- 
sion of that monster, that cannibal who now 
awaits his doom. My sister knew it not ; she 
waited upon the rufEan, cast herself at his feet, 
to implore mercy for her aged parents. 

" Alas ! he told her that their lives were in 
her hands. He showed her a warrant for their 
immediate execution. On one condition — 
horrible ! — on one condition tiie warrant should 
be destroyed— destroyed by herself, and her 
father, her mother, her uncle saved. — Oh, my 
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fellow citizens^ you may imagine what were 
those odious conditions. My sister— my poor 
sister yielded^ determined that, her parents 
once saved, not to survive dishonour. Dis- 
traction ! — can I find words to continue my 
relation ! After a night, worse than deaths 
inflicted with refined ingenuity, my sister asked 
for the warrant. The monster smiled, called 
in his myrmidons, and calmly said, 

'^ ' LfCad this affectionate woman to her pa- 
rents ; it would not be generous that they 
should be deprived of so dutiful a child !' 

** My sister was borne away senseless : that 
very day, father, mother, uncle, sister were en- 
gulphed in the Loire !" 

The wretched youth had scarcely concluded 
his sad narration, when loud shouts proclaimed 
the arrival of the axe. It was borne in triumph 
by the populace, and the executioner ordered 
to substitute it for the one then suspended. 
When fixed, the young soldier sprang on the 
scaffold, and standing before Carrier, gazing 
with a triumphant look in the wretch's dejected 
countenance, exclaimed. 
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** Carrier^ dost thou not know me ? — assassin 
of all I held dear on earth ! I shall avenge 
them P 

The looks of the writhing monster were ap- 
palling — they spoke records of guilt and mi- 
sery 1 

The young soldier insisted upon performing 
the duties of executioner. With as much dex- 
terity as though he had been long practised in 
the horrible occupation, he strapped his victim 
to the upright plank 5 he lowered it with equal 
promptitude, and raised the excavated board, 
to receive his blasphemous throat, dragging 
his head by the hair, as it nodded over the 
blood-stained basket, that had received so 
many noble heads! And now he sprang to 
the cord that suspended the jagged axe ; but 
he would not lower it, with a sudden fall, that 
would have at once terminated the caitiff^s life, 
but gently, gradually did he let the hatchet drop. 
The patient only felt its slight pressure, when 
again and again it was risen by the pulley — then 
dropped again — and again — and again ! The 
monster groaned, he craved mercy. — Oh, the 
sound was musicto the orphan*s soul ! 
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Tumultuous applause, and shrieks of 
*^ Bravo V^ thundered in the crowd, who ex- 
idted in this slow work of deaths for twenty 
times had the axe smitten, ere the quivering 
trunk was headless ! — and for six long, long 
hG^irs did the miscreant await his protracted 
doom ! What thoughts of the past must have 
crowded on his brain ! — what a reality must 
have succeeded his visions of ambition and of 
power — could he have pondered on the future ! 
No, the past — the past alone must have been 
to him a sufficient hell^-until he reached the 
one that yawned to receive him ! 

The regular executioner had fled, and soon 
after joined George Audibert, his worthy asso- 
ciate ; it was to him that the wretch had now 
recourse for advice and assistance. 

It has been observed, that those who violate 
the laws of the land are generally well ac- 
quainted with the extent to which their letter, 
if not their spirit^ can be carried ; but in times 
of turbulent events, when all social institutions 
are trampled upon, and force is resorted to, in- 
stead of legislation, the wish and the will are 
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substituted to l^al enactments. Thus, in this 
instance, did our two worthies discuss what 
might be the most expedient measures to adopt 
on the spur of the moment, without taking in- 
to consideration future retributive justice. Ade^ 
laide was George Audibert's wife, married 
under a false name— their union might be con- 
sidered null and void. He, moreover, might 
be tried and condemned for fraud— a decision 
which would break their ties. But bigamy was 
a crime provided against by the penal code ;— • 
there was no flying from its reach* He had 
married, it is true, under the supposition that 
his former wife was dead. But his subsequent 
line of conduct would render it difficult to 
prove that he did give credence to her execu- 
tion, when all the town of Nantes knew of her 
Uberation. 

Genevieve then was the hief cobstacle to his 
views. Eugene de Beaugency was no more, and 
were Genevieve silenced in tiie grave, he might 
still endeavour to carry on the deceit. The 
only evidence against him was the unfortunate 
woman. Their deliberation was short. Dudos 
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mounted his horse, and in a few moments 
was out of sight of the castle. 

Audibert now sought Adelaide. Her door 
was closed, and she sternly refused him admit- 
tance. Again he shut himself up in his study, 
pondering over his dark projects, when a letter 
from his agent arrived. He broke open the seal 
with agitation, but a heUish smile played on his 
dark brow, when he read-^ 

'' AU is safe/' 
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For two days^ Audibert*s endeayours to see 
Adelaide were fruitless. At last, suspecting that 
she was making preparations to quit the cha- 
teau, he closely followed Marguerite with 
stealthy steps, and as the door opened to admit 
her, he rushed into her chamber. 

With a commanding look, she asked him 
how he dared appear before her. He calmly 
ordered Marguerite out of the room, and 
thus addressed his wife, amazed at his pre- 
sumption : 

^^ I am well aware. Madam, that you must 
view me with horror ; such a feeling is natural 
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after what must appear to you the baseness 
of my conduct. Tet many human actions^ 
which in the general opinion bear a character 
of turpitude and guilt, might be forgiven, if 
with some little charity we sought the motive 
that prompted to their commission. To de* 
fend my acts, would be impossible, to exone- 
rate them might perhaps be less difficult. 

" If you still can remember the days of your 
childhood, you must also recollect how much 
I was devoted to you. My sole joy was in 
your presence ; and the distance that separated 
us, firom our relative rank in society, only seem- 
ed to bind still closer those ties that united my 
every sense to you. It was this gaUing feeling 
of superiority — this conviction that you were 
born for another — that you were created in a 
sphere in which I could not, dared not move — 
that drove me to the reckless, desperate Ufe 
that sealed my ruin. 

" I looked upon the young Count de Beau- 
gency as a demon crossing my path in the 
career of virtue, and urging me to hellish 
deeds. I hated him, yet was I compelled^ by 
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my destiny, to serve him, and obey him. I 
felt that nature had created me his equal in 
mind and his superior in strength; yet, was I 
doomed to be silent when he spoke, and pa- 
tient under his capricious power, that made me 
feel I was a vassal— a serf. 

*' You were borne away to a foreign land. 
Madam ; my burning thoughts travelled with 
you— it was but a wreck of what I had been, 
that you left behind. Genevieve was the only 
one that pitied me — yet could I not love her ; 
we can love but once. Still near her, I sought 
a retreat from persecution and contempt. 
Compelled to flee, she fled with me — she 
shared my fortunes — but she never was my 
wife.*' 

*^ She never was your wife ! exclaimed Ade- 
laide, mantUng with indignation. " Dare you 
say so, miserable man ?' 

" Madam, I can prove it. Our marriage 
is not registered, nay, the nuptial ceremony 
never was performed. The revolution came, 
—-alas ! I sought to avenge the imaginary 
wrongs of my country ; and in my dream of 
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amelioration^ impelled by visionary doctrines, 
I do confess that I was borne away, with many 
other deluded persons, in that vortex of guilt 
that desolated France. But no deed of blood 
ever disgraced me — nay, many wretched pri- 
soners owed their lives to me : and when the 
Count de Beaugency sought an asylum in my 
humble dwelling, although his very name was 
hateful to me, I risked my life to preserve his. 
But, as you have already heard, my exertions 
were fruitless — ^he died ; and Genevieve and I 
were doomed to share his fate. 

" Escaped from my doom miraculously, I 
fled, and joined some generous and noble Yen- 
deans, in the hopes of atoning, if possible, for 
my former errors, by my fideUty to the Bour- 
bons. Genevieve, I thought, had ceased to 
live. 

" It was now. Madam, that my love, — my 
enthusiastic— my first love, burst from its for^ 
mer shackles. You were free — ^your affianced 
was no more. I remembered that in child- 
hood a strong resemblance had been observed 
between us. The thought fired my brain with 
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a vision of bliss, that seemed in the prospect 
before me too great to be ever attained ! But 
to what will not love prompt us, and enable us 
to achieve ? You know the rest, Madam. 

^^ But, alas ! how vain are all human hopes 
and speculations ! I had attcdned^ by a black 
artifice, a treasure which I fancied would con- 
solidate my happiness for ever. But conS'- 
cience, with adder scourge, embittered every 
moment of my life. When I gazed upon you, 
in extatic delight, I felt like the base robber, 
hugging his stolen wealth, and seeking to con- 
ceal from man that which could not be hidden 
from the scrutinizing eye of the divinity. The 
more I was convinced that I fondly loved you, 
the more I abhorred myself. 

" Every instant fearing detection, I endea- 
voured to assume the haughty manners of our 
olden nobility, to cloak my insignificance with 
the authority of a rank I had presumed to as- 
sume ; and I became odious to all aroutM me. 
Many, oh, many a time was I on the point of 
casting myself at your feet, avowing my guilt, 
and sueing for pardon, ere I quitted you for 
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ever ! But then to lose you — to give up what 
I had obtained by a crime, odious^ no doubt^ 
justly odious in your eyes^ — in the eyes of the 
world, but which those who have loved, and 
loved in vain, might perhaps extenuate in their 
mercy. 

*^ I ask not for the rights upon you, which the 
laws have given me, for although their severity 
may punish me, yet you are still mine. I ask 
not for forgiveness, much less for a return of 
my ardent love. You cannot pardon me in 
your heart — nay, I would scorn the boon, did 
it not proceed from pity, if not from affection. 
All I ask, is to be permitted to live in obscu- 
rity, in any part of the world to which you 
may be pleased to exile me— on any pittance 
however humble, your generosity may grant 
me. This sura will I share with Genevieve. 
Her life, I may say miraculously saved, gives 
her a claim upon whatever I may possess ; and 
were I not united to you. Madam, by ties 
which cannot be dissolved by our holy religion, 
I should have sought to claim her forgiveness 
by making her my wife.*' 

n3 
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Thus was the arch deceiver seeking to move 
the compassion .of his unfortunate victim^ who 
amazed at all she heard, was listening in si- 
lence, her mind agitated with the most con- 
flicting feelings^ when a servant rushed in, out 
of breath, and placed a letter in the ruffian^s 
hand. 

He opened it — seemed to read its contents 
with horror, and dropping the paper from his 
hand, he fell in an apparent swoon upon the 
ground. 

Adelaide, terrified at the sudden scene, 
picked up the letter. It informed him that the 
unfortunate Genevieve had cast herself in a 
neighbouring torrent ! 




XIII. 

George was now secure from the charge of 
bigamy that might have been brought against 
him. His cunning had partly succeeded in 
soothing the irritation of Adelaide, by which 
means he indulged in the hopes of being able 
at least to gain time, trusting as he ever had 
done, to coming events. So strange and mo- 
mentous had been the preceding incidents that 
had variegated his existence, that he left all to 
the future, merely taking such present precau- 
tions as prudence suggested. 

In the meantime, he saw nothing of his un- 
fortunate wife, who remained secluded in her 
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apartments. He proceeded to seek a purchaser 
for his estate^ with the intention of absconding 
with the amount of the sale^ the moment he 
received it, fully convinced that he could place 
no reliance in his accomplice^ who might be 
brought against him in evidence of Genevieve's 
assassination, his only source of security being 
his not having himself perpetrated the foul 
deed. His most prudent plan was, therefore, 
to realize all that he could, and quit a country 
where his life would bd*. constantly exposed to 
the just application of the law. 

On recovering from the pretended trance in 
which he fell on receipt of the tidings of Gene- 
vieve's death, he hastened to the spot, and 
gave directions to drag for her body — but to 
no purpose ; her remains could not be found. 
This circumstance added to his uneasiness, and 
spurred him to greater activity in disposing of 
all that he could sell to a Polish Jew, on whose 
discretion he could rely, since any imprudent 
avowal on his part might have marred an ad- 
vantageous bargain. 

Matters were in this conjuncture, when one 
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momiiig early a carriage stopped at the castle 
gate. He rushed to the window, impelled by 
some fearful presentiment, which was not dis- 
pelled when he saw two officers of justice cross- 
ing the courtyard. His first impression was 
to deny himself, whatever might have been 
the object of their visit. He rang the bell 
with violence; but in a moment the police 
agents were in his chamber, and summoned 
him, in the name of the chief magistrate of 
Coblentz, to accompany them. He endea- 
voured to remonstrate, and had even recourse 
to threatening language ; but the officers draw- 
ing out, at the same time, a warrant for his ap- 
prehension and a brace of pistols, calmly in- 
formed him that their order was to take him 
before the authorities, dead or alive. 

Reckless of danger, he might still have stood 
the chances of defending himself, had not he 
beheld, at the same moment, a detachment of 
soldiers crowding in his room. He was imme- 
diately pinioned, and conducted to the carriage. 
During their progress, he sought in vain to ob- 
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tain some information from his companions ; 
but they remained as silent as familiars of the 
inquisition. Nor^ when committed to prison, 
could he learn anything from his stem jailor, 
who, without speaking a word, directed his 
turnkey to confine him in what was called the 
criminal cells. 

Shut up in a dungeon, which from its massy 
bars and bolts, he concluded was usually des- 
tined for prisoners accused of some heinous 
offence, he was lefl to his bewildered thoughts, 
until, tired of thinking, he sunk in a broken 
slumber on his straw pallet. 

Nothing attunes the mind more powerfully 
to gloomy repentance, than solitary confine- 
ment, when man is leflb in converse with his 
conscience and his Creator — ^two judges that 
no human power can deceive. It is then that 
memory harrows up recollections of past days 
of innocence— of infant joys and sports, 
when, stranger to ambition and to guilt, 
remorse and upstarting fears were un- 
known. It is then that we look back to those 
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blessed times, as our first parents must have 
cast a last fond lingering look on the Eden 
that they left for ever. 

AU was dark and still ; — ^no sounds inter- 
rupted the stillness of the night, save the 
pacing and the ^^All^s well'^ of the sentinels 
round the prison, or the hoarse barking of the 
jailer's mastiff, going his rounds in the courtyard 
of the building, when on a sudden our prisoner 
was awakened from his troubled slumbers, by 
a voice singing the following ditty : 



Deux enfans s'aimaient d'amoar teadre, 
Et juraient de s'aimer toujours 
C'^tait plaisir de les entendre 
Parler de leurs jeanes amours* 
Je t*aime bien, petite amie, 
A Clo^ r^p^tait Lindor, 
Je sens que j'aime pour la vie 
Quoique je suis bien jeune encore. 

George's hair stood erect with terror— a cold 
perspiration streamedfrom everypore. Itseemed 
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a fearful^ a horrid dream ! The well known 
voice — that of Genevieve ! — the song — one they 
used to sing together in childhood, in first, 
in early love. Strange to say, the reckless 
offender, who sets at defiance the laws of God 
and man, is frequently most superstitious ; — 
despite his anxiety to disbelieve, a secret mo- 
nitor still speaks within him, and tells him that 
there may be another state, when divine justice 
will strike the daring reprobate, who might 
have escaped from the retributive chastisement 
of society. George, for the first time perhaps 
during his wretched career of guilt, burst into 
a torrent of tears — tears that, for a moment, 
tended to soften a heart even as obdurate as 
his. 

He wept bitterly : the voice of his murdered 
wife, risen from her watery grave ! — all was 
supernatural. He formed the resolution to 
meet his doom with contrition, instead of the 
hardihood of crime, and to confess all his 
offences previously to the ignominious death 
which he knew awaited him. 
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But how transient are these bursts of con- 
science, which Hke the flitting gleam of sun- 
shine, only break occasionally through the dark 
horizon, to render its black clouds more dense 
and fearful ! Scarce had day dawned, and his 
dungeon door been opened, when the world, in 
all its deceptive reahties, banished both fear 
and repentance, and the miserable man, feeling 
degraded by his momentary pusillanimity, re- 
solved once more to dare his confronters to the 
last. The song he had heard was a well known 
ditty — some inmate of the prison might have 
sung it — and terror and solitude had shed their 
desponding prestige over a common occur- 
rence. 

Soon after, he was summoned before the 
magistrates, and publicly accused of the mur- 
der of his wife. He heard the charge with a 
look of proud contempt, merely replying to 
the judge, that he scorned the foul accusation, 
and dared him to produce his evidence. 

In a moment, a green curtain behind the 
bench was drawn, and Genevieve stood before 
him! 
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This unexpected sight produced no effect 
upon the callous wretch; he only replied with 
a cynic smile : 

^^ Many thanks^ Sir Judge ; you have saved 
me the trouble of summoning evidence to 
prove my innocence/' 

" Perhaps^ prisoner,*' replied the magistrate, 
'•' we may find some proofs that you httle ex- 
pect/' 

George shrugged up his shoulders, with a 
smUe, adding, 

^' You seem to think, Sir, that you are deal- 
ing with a weak boy. I now perceive the drift 
of all your artifices. That silly woman, trust- 
ing to my past fondness, and dwelling as usual 
on her romantic dreams, sought, by reminding 
me of former days of weakness and of folly, to 
unman me, to make me quail at your bar, like 
a culprit, in order that you might fancy. Sirs, 
that you read guilt in my pallid brow." 

^* George," exclaimed the unfortunate Gene- 
vieve, '^ vour surmises thus far have been cor- 
rect. True, I did approach thy dungeon, and 
sought to arouse in thy bosom some feelings of 
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humanity^ by reminding thee of days of inno- 
cence long fled. Now do I conjure thee, in 
the name of thy past love, save thyself! / did 
not bring thee here; but I am now thy only 
accuser. I live, and thou art free. Seek not 
to provoke the wrath of justice, which per- 
haps thou wilt not be able easily to appease.^' 

" Woman, do thy best — nay thy worst, to 
injure me ; — I defy thee !" replied the ruffian, 
with a demoniac frown. 

** Then let the law take its course," answered 
the judge. He made a sign, and Duclos ap- 
peared in court. 

Still did George appear undaimted. 

Duclos gave his evidence, and accused his 
former companion in guilt of having instructed 
him to destroy his wife. 

The prisoner, well acquainted with the ex- 
tent of the law, heard his evidence unmoved. 
In fact, it did not in the slightest degree cri- 
minate him: his wife was alive, his accuser 
had criminated himself, and proved himself 
unworthy of belief. 

George folded his arms, with the utmost 
composure, and demanded his liberation. 
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A dead silence reigned in the court — every 
eye of the bystanders alternately fixed upon 
the prisoner and his judges, when one of the 
latter despatched an officer^ after having whis- 
pered his instructions in his ears. A murmur 
of curious expectancy buzzed through the 
crowded audience— *a]l was in a state of sus- 
pense-— that breathless panting suspense^ aw- 
fully impressive^ that awaits a final doom^ 
whilst George again daring to break it^ ex- 
claimed : 

" Once more, I demand my liberation/' 

" It shall be granted, if you can rebut the 
evidence of another witness," sternly replied 
one of the magistrates. 

The green curtain behind the judge's seat 
was again drawn, and de Beaugency — pale, 
emaciated, his locks, once of a raven hue, now 
bleached with care and sorrow— de Beaugency 
stood before the trembling culprit ! 

The picture was most striking : Genevieve 
had fallen on her knees, her face hidden in her 
hands, as though she dared not lock on the 
fearful apparition; George, who had started 
back with horror, stood riveted to the ground, 
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like a statue of remorse gazing on guilt — ^his 
hair bristled, large drops of perspiration oozing 
from his brow, his eyes seeming to burst from 
their orbits, while terror, mingled with anxiety 
deep and intense, was delineated on every fea- 
ture of the astonished audience. But what 
was their horror when they beheld George 
smite his head with his clenched fist, and ex- 
claim, with a ferocious look turned towards 
heaven : 

« Then there is a God P' 

The words were scarcely uttered, when he 
fell senseless to the ground. 



XIV. 

The sentence of the law had been passed^ 
and George was ordered for execution; de 
Beaugency having revealed all the circum- 
stances of his atrocious conspiracy. His ad- 
mission of the existence of a Supreme Being 
was the only comfort that cheered the too fond 
Genevieve during the trying hours that suc- 
ceeded this awful scene. Justly cut oflF from 
the worlds she still clung to that last hope of 
the wretched — the Saviour's atonement and 
the mediation of her guardian saints. Accompa- 
nied by de Beaugency, who had in vain sup- 
plicated for the ruffian's pardon, she repaired 
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to the chateau ; but scarce had they reached 
the shaded avenue that leads to its porch^ 
when Adelaide, who was seated at her 
window, musing deeply upon all the won- 
drous events that had succeeded each other 
in such astonishing rapidity, espied these un- 
expected visitors. With the quickness of light- 
ning her eyes recognized her long lost love. She 
uttered a loud shriek— *rushed out, unconscious 
of the velocity of her steps, and in a moment 
sunk senseless in de Beaugency^s fond em- 
brace ! 

What is this instinctive sentiment that re- 
veals, as it were, with a magic touch, the pre- 
sence of those we love, nay their very approach 
— ^unseen, unsuspected? She knew not that 
Eugene Uved ; yet, for some time, an unknown 
feeling of hope had poured a heavenly balm 
upon Adelaide's aching heart. It was not a 
dream of night — a fantastic vision of the day, 
that cheered this impulse towards happier hours 
— ^it was the anticipation of joy, that presenti- 
ment of bliss, which those alone can know, who 
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may have truly loved — ^that yearning for days 
of peace and rest, when surrounded with 
worldly cares. It surely must be one of those 
divine attributes belonging to that mysterious 
life which Providence bestowed — ^a faculty of 
forboding good as well as evil— *that sets all 
human enquiry, aU philosophic research, at 
utter defiance. 

Adelsdde de Brissac had not seen Eugene 
since her childhood. Years and misfortunes 
still more overwhelming had sadly altered him; 
yet she beheld him the same as on the day they 
parted, when clasped in each other's arms, they 
bade a sad farewell. She soon recovered from 
the suddenness of the shock ; and hand pressed 
in hand, eye fixed on eye, they listened with 
all devouring attention to a mutual detail of 
their many sorrows. One only sad and bitter 
thought cast a gloom on this bright day— the 
painful reflection that the fond girl, bewildered, 
betrayed, had been another's. Her heart, it is 
true, had never been the deceiver's ; but still 
she felt that she could not be her Eugene's ! 
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While they were engaged in this confidential 
interview, Genevieve hastened to Coblentz 
with the almoner of the chateau, a worthy 
emigrant friar, in the hope that he might be 
able to afford some spiritual comfort to her 
ill-fated husband, or, at any rate, kindle in his 
bosom, however tardUy, a latent spark of reli- 
gious feeling, ere he quitted the world for a 
doubtful destiny. 

Father Goupillon was introduced to the pri- 
soner, and found him, not at his devotions, but 
calmly seated at a table in his cell, with a pie, 
a bottle of Rhenish wine, and a flask of brandy 
before him. 

" What procures me the honour of this visit, 
holy father y' asked George, with a sarcastic 
smile. 

" Methinks,'* replied the monk, " that the 
present situation in which you are unfortu- 
nately placed, might easily account for this my 
call : the sentence of the law is to be put into 
execution early in the morning." 

" Yes, I am convicted of the murder of 

VOL. III. o 
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individuals who are now living. Is this jus- 
tice?'^ 

'^ Tour intentions were as criminal as though 
the crime had heen perpetrated/' 

** The porch of the infernal regions, good 
father, is paved with good intentions ; what 
pavement, tell me, learned Goupillon, is tessel- 
lated with bad ones ?'' 

*^ This is no time for scoffing, young man, 
when the knell of your death is so soon to 
sound." 

^'Dost think I fear it! Have Inot&iced 
the grim foe m every form, in every shape that 
terror can assume ! Death ! I thank you for 
it ! It relieves me from weighty cares and 
womanish fears, that sometimes make me blush 
at my childish pusillanimity. You call it a 
punishment; I deem it a reward. I feel in 
this bosom the germ of a future fatal disease ; 
I behold in the flush of this cheek, the threat- 
ening sign of consuming misery, suffering and 
lingering days, agonies and sleepless nights, 
— ^when the dislocated frame will weaken the 
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mind, until it becomes an easy prey to super- 
stitious fears and sUly apprehensions— when 
doomed to die by inches, and dwindle in the 
socket of life, like the flitting flame of a sick 
room lamp. Worn out and breathless, my ene- 
mies would then contemplate me on my dying 
pallet — ^in misery, poor in purse, in body, and in 
spirit — the wreck of what I was, of what / now 
am stilL Death is in such a case a boon ; and 
with heartfelt thanks I meet it — aye, father, 
the scaffold sooner than scorn — the axe sooner 
than pity — pshaw, pity ! The very word is 
more sickening than a death potion. Come, 
father, a glass of wine — true Rudesheim.^' 

" Your callous conduct grieves me." 

" Then comfort yourself with this bright be- 
verage.'^ 

And he poured out a sparkling cup to the 
monk, who although he gave a negative shake 
of the head, did nevertheless quaff the goblet 
with apparent satisfaction. 

" Am I not as well prepared to die, my wor- 
thy minister, as the reckless soldier or the 
thoughtless sailor, who rushes to the perils of 

o 2 
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field and flood? — as prepared to meet my 
doom as the hot-blooded youth, who, for a 
supposed offence or a conventional acceptation 
of the silly word honour, dares the pistol's 
muzzle ? These, rush willingly and headlong 
into this other world you speak of — victims of 
their own folly. I die a victim, a murdered 
victim of the crimes of others ; — and think not 
that their silk and ermine will soften their last 
pillow. Come, another glass! all men are 
doomed to die , let them who prefer it wait for 
the agonizing pangs of incurable disease, when 
they have not the courage to abridge its tor- 
tures. Give me the cannon ball^ the deadly 
lance, or the axe ; but whilst we live, and the 
heart does still beat high, and the life blood 
still flows hot and glowing in our veins, we 
still may hope-<— many things could, as the 
saying is, happen between the cup and the 
lip." 

As he said this, with a fiendish smile of 
satisfaction, he was gazing on the priest, fast 
falling asleep, his bearded chin dropping on his 
broad chest, while his loud and stertorous 
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breathing announced that a drug the ruffian 
had poured into his cup> was working on his 
benumbed sensorium^ 

In a few moments he was in a profound 
trance. George drew out a razor he had con- 
cealed for the purpose of disappointing the 
multitude^ and^ in a few moments more^ 
the monk was stripped of his garments and 
shorn of his ample beard. George, whose 
entire hfe had been a scene of theatrical effects, 
like most of his countrymen's exploits, was 
well skilled in the mimic art, and with the 
aid of gum and bistre, which he always car- 
ried about him when on his expeditions, he 
shortly had assumed the appearance of the 
monk, whose sleeping form he placed in his 
bed. Night was setting in ; at his call, in a voice 
which would have deceived the most expe- 
rienced thief-taker, the cell was opened, and, 
giving his blessing to the turnkey, requested 
him not to awaken the prisoner, who enjoyed 
** the calm repose of contrition,'' he crossed 
the prison gate. 
The first refuge the miscreant sought was 
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the hovel of a Polish . Jew^ one of his former 
associates, and a dealer in remnants and old 
clothes. With him he conferred on the best 
mode of eluding pursuit. The town gates were 
closed; they would only be opened at day- 
break the following morning, when his flight 
would be detected, and his escape rendered 
still more difficult. A plan, as ingenious as it 
was audacious, struck him. With the assist- 
ance of his host, to whom, however, he did not 
confide his project, he assumed the garb of a 
wandering and discharged Swiss soldier ; and, 
to the surprise of the Israelite, at dawn of day, 
he sought the dwelling of the governor. 



XV. 

From the ejaculation^ apparently heartfelt, 
that had escaped from George Audibert, at the 
appearance, to a certain degree supernatural, of 
his victim, it might have been imagined that 
the work of repentance had commenced, and 
that, from that instant, he would have sought 
for the forgiveness of his crimes in another 
world, since no hope of mercy could have been 
expected upon earth. Such might seem the 
natural results of repentance to those who are 
unacquainted with the callous feelings of man- 
kind, when all laws, human and divine, have 
been defied. The career of such men begins 
in doubt; doubts are followed by a desire to 
shun all thoughts of a hereafter, until the mind 
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is solely engrossed with projects of guilt, and 
speculative plans to ensure, at least, a chance of 
impunity. This reckless state of things brings 
on an apathetic constitution, and fatalism is the 
result. Under this influence a man conceives 
himself hurried on by a vortex from which he 
cannot extricate himself. It is then that crime 
assumes the power of a passion, when effects 
become causes, and guilt, which was once a 
mean, becomes an end. A dogged courage makes 
him despise all danger, and death he merely 
considers the cast of a die. There are moments, 
no doubt, when some proper feeUngs, inculcated 
by early tuition and occasional reflection, assume 
an ascendancy in the struggle between good 
and evil ; but this ascendancy is but temporary, 
and, like the lightning flash, which for a mo- 
ment illumines the dark horizon, all becomes 
darker still, when the transient gleam has va- 
nished 5 — evil predominates, because evil deeds 
have become habitual, and constantly indulged 
in. Reflection is irksome, and even seems pu- 
sillanimous to the desperate adventurer. The 
laws of the land, the scriptural dictates, the 
sense of wrong are held at bay. The only law 
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he may recognize is what is called the law of 
honour; for cowardice is in his eyes more fear- 
ful than murder. He despises the hate of all 
good men, but dreads the contempt of his 
companions in iniquity ; — ^to use the expression 
of such a class of beings, he wishes to " die 
game,'* and a bold and desperate ascent to the 
scaffold is a criminal's ovation. 

The gambhng circle, the house of ill-fame, 

the road, have been to him the battle field— 
t he career of glory 5 nay, he will argue the 
point, and maintain that the hero of a hundred 
fights with all his means of action, his sup*- 
port and high esteem, is as culpable, in 
the eye of the Creator, as the needy and 
desperate man, who runs equal danger in the 
same pursuit — ^wealth, and the power that 
wealth affords. — He will calmly ask, whether 
the man who, in the dead of night, breaks into 
a peaceful habitation, to satisfy his immediate 
wants, is a greater offender than the warrior, 
who reduces a city to ashes, and slaughters its 
innocent mhabitants? whether the footpad, 
who, to support a starving family, demands a 

o 3 
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traveller's purse, is more culpable than the 
chief who levies the last shilling in an invaded 
province, or seizes upon the provisions of its 
wretched inhabitants ? Such men become 
criminal by calculation— qualify their offences 
by comparison, and quote examples for their 
precepts; and, when brought to the bar of 
justice, will beard the ermined judge with a 
quotation of Paley, who tells him that the ^'law 
of honour allows fornication, adultery, drunk- 
enness, prodigality, duelling and revenge.'* 

Such was George Audibert ; — brought up 
amongst scenes of bloodshed and terror, death 
was as famiUar to him as it might be to any 
man in the constant habit of attending execu- 
tions. He had seen the victims of the times 
toss up for a dinner, to ascertain which of the 
parties should first ascend the ladder, while 
others sung and danced upon the scaffold. 
In periods of great excitement, the contempt of 
death will ever be prevalent in the field, the 
dungeon, or the court; and when a considerable 
portion of a man's early education is devoted to 
learn the art of destroying his fellow creatures. 
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by sword or pistol, we need not marvel when 
death is considered as an honourable resting 
place, illustrating the words of one of our 
dramatists :* 

Let no man fear to die ; we love to sleep all. 
And death is but the sounder sleep ; all ages 
And all hours call us ; *tis so common, easy, 
That little children tread those paths before us. 

Audibert's existence had been dramatic — he 
had played a fearful part in the great tragedy 
of revolutions, without heeding the probable 
or the possible catastrophe, or knowing how 
the curtain would drop upon the closing scene. 
He trusted entirely to chance ; and the many 
hair-breadth escapes he had experienced ren- 
dered him an obdurate fatalist, not to be 
deterred from the furtherance of self-willed 
impulses by any earthly or future dread ; and 
if, for one moment, the thoughts of a re- 
tributive summons stole upon his mind it was 
rather the shame of detection and the disap- 
pointn>ent of failure, that appalled him, than 

* Beaumont. 
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the absolute fear of death. His romantic 
mind (for such it might have been called,) was 
ever devising fresh stratagems; and had the 
halter been cast round his neck, he still would 
have &ncied that the Gordian knot might be 
cut by the all powerful hand of fate. 

His escape from the fortress of Coblentz he 
well knew might be a matter of great difficulty, 
— ^but this very difficulty excited him to some 
bold project to overcome obstacles which less 
ardent and sanguine persons would have 
deemed insurmountable. 

He had often heard of the governor of the 
place, a Baron von Thonlich, an enthusiastic 
Utopian, who being himself of a generous dis- 
position, was fain to hope that man was far 
better than usually represented, and attributed 
crimes more to the supineness of those who paved 
roads to evil institutions, and who neglected 
the instruction of the lower orders, than to the 
depravity of human passions and propensities. 
In his eyes, Turk, Jew and Gentile were alike ; 
and he too frequently was prone to condemn 
law-makers more severely than law-breakers. 
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Such a person, to use Audiberfs expression, 
" had been made on purpose for him/' and in 
the disguise of a disbanded Swiss soldier, to 
his house he repsdred. 

The Baron was a man of about sixty years 
of age ; in height not measuring above five feet 
four, he was below the usual military stan- 
dard, although a soldier from his boyhood. 
But what he lacked in altitude he made up in 
breadth ; and he was generally nicknamed Von 
Tonne, from his rotundity. If his dimensions 
bad been compared to a receptacle of liquor, 
his face seemed to proclaim that the simile was 
not unhappily applied ; for, although his nose 
was as sharp and pointed as a ferret's, sloping 
to an acute point, from a forehead equally 
pbUque and not denoting much intellectual 
capacity, his JEolian cheeks were of a 
violet hue, studded with crimson blotches, 
which in vulgar Englii^h are often called ** grog 
blossoms." A pair of green glass spectacles 
not a little added to the mottled appearance of 
his physiognomy, to which grey, or rather 
white, falling whiskers, dropping like those of 
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a Chinese mandarin^ gave rather a comical 
appearance, contrasting with his red eyes, 
which were ever distilling ^' sad unhelpful 
tears" for imaginary woes, while too often 
positive sufferings could not excite his lachry- 
mose sympatiiies. To crown the capital of 
this bulky pillar, th^ worthy warrior wore a 
white cotton nightcap, bound with a blue and 
red striped ribband, with a smart bow in front, 
strangely contrasting with a Prussian pigtail,four 
feet long, dangling down his back, and resting 
on the Imstle of a flowered silk dressing gown, 
on the breast of which were proudly ajBixed sun- 
dry red, black, and blue eagles, with ribbands 
to match. 

As Audibert rapped at the Baron's gate, 
with a semi-audacious hand, our worthy phi- 
lantrophist thrust his head out of the window, 
and in a shrill tone exclaimed : ^^ Is the esta- 
fette returned ?" for out of the depth of the 
governor's rotundity a voice issued, running up 
and down the scale of three octaves, in con^ 
tralto intonation, according to the depression 
or elevation of the inward man. 
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The door being opened, Audibert was intro- 
duced into a waiting room, the ornaments and 
illustrations whereof increased his confidence ; 
for there he beheld the busts of Beccaria, 
Raynal, Helvetius, Anacharsis Clotz, Brissot, 
and other friends of liberty, amidst which he 
was not a little surprised to behold the por- 
trait of Wilberfprce — strange society for that 
estimable man, who was then in close contact 
with Clotz, who once asserted that the Saviour 
was his personal enemy ! This specimen of pye- 
balled philosophy increased our heroes hopes, 
and truly might he then have repeated his 
former expression, that the Baron was ^^fait 
eospr^s'* to forward his views. 

Ushered in by a hobbling invalid soldier, 
whose veteran steps were rendered still more 
tmsteady by his morning potation of achruips, 
Audibert stood before the governor, who put- 
ting on his green spectacles after wiping off the 
falling tear from his cheeks with a ragged blue 
handkerchief, and a deep sigh, asked again, ^^ Is 
the estafette returned ?" 
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To the answer he received of utter ignorance 
of the matter, the Baron continued, 

" Whoever you are, my honest fellow, if you 
are a stranger, you have come to witness a 
horrid scene of bloodshed— a fellow creature 
and a christian deprived of that life which the 
Creator bestowed, and which no creature has a 
right to dispose of. You have heard no doubt 
of the approaching execution of a man who 
may be guilty, for aught I know, but who 
should be left to repentance and amelioration. 
Indeed, such is the horror inspired in this 
town, by the barbarous preparations, that not 
an executioner can be found to perpetrate the 
detestable crime. 

This observation for a moment shook Audi- 
bert's projects ; but for various motives, when- 
ever he formed an immediate determination, 
he persevered in his plans. 

" So I have heard, your Excellency," he 
replied, " but necessity might compel an ho- 
nest man to undertake the painful duty," 

^* There you are — necessity — ^ha ! there's 
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the rub, my honest friend, there's the rub ; — 
such a necessity ought not to exist. There 
ever must be rich and poor, but the extremes 
should never be so fearfully antipodal, Sir, to 
make one man a millionary and another a hang- 
man — ^there's the rub, my honest fellow." 

^ No one feels it more bitterly than I do, 
your Excellency," replied Audibert, with a 
cast down and a meek look ; '' it is this anti- 
podal situation, which your Excellency most 
eloquently and philanthropically describes that 
brings me in your Excellency's presence — 
the most unfortunate, and as I fear you may 
suspect, the basest of men ; —for your Excel- 
lency beholds in me a very wretch — a crippled 
soldier; and, alas ! I deserved to be what I am 
reduced to, since I was a Swiss mercenary ; — 
but, helpless and hungry, my necessities re- 
duced me to the painful alternative of surren- 
dering myself to justice for having purloined 
the means of supporting a lingering life, or to 
seek an escape from persecution by presenting 
myself to your Excellency to undertake the 
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Tile offioe, which no man of any feeling could 
accept/' 

" Ha ?' exclaimed the Baron, raising at the 
same time his body and his green spectacles, 
" what ! — ^a descendant of William Tell re- 
duced to the necessity of being a hangman !— • 
horrible ! here's an example — ^here's an instance 
of the depravity, of the severity of our institu- 
tions/' he added, turning round to his veteran 
servant, who was falling asleep while leaning 
on his crutch, '^there's the rub, my honest 
fellow. I am delighted in having found a vic- 
tim — ^you are a victim — ^you look like a victim 
— you must be a victim. Give me your hand; 
— ^in me you shall find a friend — 1*11 be hanged 
if you shall be a hangman — I am above the 
prejudices of society. This worthy veteran 
here was going to be shot for drunkeness 
upon his post, in presence of the enemy— bad 
enough, I'D confess ; but whose was the fault ? 
—the pressure of duty, the fatigues of exercise 
— ^he could not keep awake. I saved him — 
took him into my service ; and, with the ex- 
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ception of a little drinking and occasional 
swearing, he is a model of a man/* 

" Thank your honour," stammered the in- 
valid, ^^ I do like a little drinking, to be sure ; 
as to swearing, I can't help it — it's an old cus- 
tom ; but there is one fault, which I honestly 
confess I am sometimes guilty of— I dearly 
love a pretty wench." 

'^ Silence, you old rogue," replied his mas- 
ter, chuckling, and familiarly giving him a poke 
on the abdomen, which made the worthy pen- 
sioner wince. "Then, there's my groom— a 
poor pandour, who was going to be hanged for 
setting fire to his billet. Poor fellow ! he 
couldn't help it ; he had drank too much, after 
the exhaustion of the day, and the curtains of 
his bed took fire, I saved him— and an excel- 
lent creature he is — only now and then he is so 
affected by gratitude, that he loses a horse or 
two, and foi^ets to feed the others." 

" That's from drinking too much,*' stammer- 
ed the invalid ; " the least drop affects Albert. 
Nothing can affect me, your honour — always 
steady, always ready — could charge now as 
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firmly as forty years ago. — Hussars, prepare to 
charge !" he bellowed out ; and suiting the 
action to the word^ he flourished his stick with 
such yehemencCi that he staggered and reeled 
at the governor's feet, still shouting and hal- 
looing, ^^ Hussars, prepare to charge!" The 
Baron and Audibert assisted the veteran, not 
on his legs, for they could not support him, 
but into the care of the pandour, who reeling in, 
nearly as drunk as his companion, exclaimed : 

^' It's a shame for a man to take Uquorwhen 
he can't stand it — no, governor, he can't," and 
so saying hb managed to drag his companion 
along with him. 

'^ All this arises from our improper institu- 
tions," added the Baron, when his domestics 
had quitted the room, ^^ our villainous system 
of finance — ^there's the rub; — our exchequer 
would be empty but for the consumption of 
spirituous liquors; and Plutus goes hand in 
hand with Bacchus to raise the wavs and 
means. If these poor creatures had not been 
tempted, they might have been distinguished for 
their sobriety. Now you would scarcely be- 
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lieve it; the governess of my daughters is a 
poor unfortunate French woman whom I picked 
up in the streets of Berlin. Her lover had 
abandoned her ; she had no other resource left 
her but dishonour* I met her on a bitter 
frosty night, at the comer of Mulack Street, 
asking for a glass of liquor to keep out the 
cold. I rescued her from the career of in&my 
that she was following, brought her home with 
me, and you shall see what she has made of 
my two daughters, of whom she has ever since 
been the governess.^' 

This excess of philanthropy even astonished 
Audibert, although at the same moment his 
evil propensities made him somewhat desirous 
of being acquainted with the fair pupils of this 
strange teacher. The Baron was about 
descanting still farther on his benevolent views, 
when a messenger came in to inform him that 
the prisoner had escaped. He related the cir- 
cumstance of his flight, as far as it was known, 
and at the same time informed him, that the 
priest, whom the prisoner had left in his stead, . 
was considered in danger of his life. 
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'^ Ha ! some drunken besotted friar, no 
doubt— one of the popish locusts that devour 
the land. Well, I am delighted to hear that 
this poor unfortunate Frenchman has effected 
his escape; he will live to repent — ^may be- 
come a useful citizen and a worthy member of 
society, instead of being the prey to carrion 
crows. And you, my honest fellow, I told 
you you should never be a hangman. I like 
your countenance ; it beams with benevolence, 
and had you not been a mercenary and a law- 
breaker from circumstances, you might have 
been a bright ornament to Switzerland, and a 
worthy fellow citizen of Jean Jacques. Come, 
we shall now breakfast, you will then relate to 
me your adventures, and I shall take you 
to my chateau, and introduce you to my 
daughters and Madame de la Trousse, their 
valuable inatitutrice, who but for me might now 
be beating hemp in a workhouse or expiring in 
a hospital." 

So saying, he threw his arm round Audi- 
bert's waist, and led his new neophyte in mo- 
rality to a well served breakfast table, where 
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he was however under the unpleasant necessity 
of serving his guest and helping himself^ as 
his two domestics^ he osberved, "were slightly 
indisposed.' 
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XVI. 

Great was the uproar and loud the chit chat 
amongst the good citizens of Coblentz, when 
they heard of the singular escape of the pri- 
soner^ and the death of the monk, who had 
not long survived the villainous stratagem of 
Audibert. It must, however, be confessed 
that their regret at the flight of the criminal 
was greater than that which they experienced 
at the demise of the friar ; and this arose 
from obvious reasons, — ^first of all, there had 
not been a capital execution in the town for 
many years, and the approaching one promised 
a relief to the monotony of the place ; secondly. 
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many of the worthy people being Lutherans 

and Calvinists, would not have given one 

heller to save the pope and all the papists in 

the universe from exaltation. Then the French 

emigrants^ who crowded the town, were sadly 

disappointed in not witnessing the dangling of 

a jacobin and a regicide ; and lastly all the ven. 

ders of wine, spirits, and beer, were foiled in 

the expectation of selling their commodities to 

the thirsty multitude going to or returning from 

the entertainment. Added to this, the poor 

students were baffled in their hope of obtaining 

some remuneration for their poetic effusions 

on the birth, parentage, and education of the 

culprit; and amidst this universal regret it is 

to be feared that de Beaugency, humane as he 

was, and Adelaide, kind hearted as she might 

have been, would hav^ had no objection to have 

seen their union qonsolidated by the strangu-r 

lation of the wretched George Audibert, who 

during this general commotion, was snugly 

seated by the side of Baron von Thonlich, and 

rolling in his heavy vehicle to his castle of 

Dunderblixen. 

VOL. III. p 
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This property had once been a noble seat^ 
and remarkable for its loveliness and fertility; 
under its present lord the features of the es- 
tate had materially changed for the worse. 
All the grounds were neglected from the ap- 
prehension of overworking the labourers; the 
ditches were choked up with green sedge, not 
to disturb the beautiful frogs that gambolled 
on the verdant surface of the stagnant water; 
the luxurious fruits of the garden were de- 
voured by grubs, wasps, and birds, for even 
the establishment of scare-crows was consi- 
dered a breach of the natural privileges of 
the creation. Part of the building was un- 
roofed, from the apprehension that slaters 
might break their necks in falling from the 
lofty mansion, which every winter was favoured 
with incidental conflagrations, from the chim- 
neys never being swept, to discourage the 
employment of climbing boys.' The inside of 
the building was not more comfortable, pul- 
lating with dogs and cats, rats and mice ; the 
litters of the former domestic animals never 
being destroyed, and they were over fed, that 
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they might not molest the vermin that infested 
the cellars and garrets, and who had '* just as 
good a right to live^* as their natural tor- 
mentors and enemies. 

For a long time did the Baron ring and rap 
at the gate, although standing under a pelting 
shower; — ^^the poor creatures were at their 
meals and very naturally did not like to be 
disturbed/' At last, the door opened, and 
another veteran, who was hardly able to stand 
erect, welcomed his master in the most aflFec- 
tionate manner, and with tears in his eyes, 
wanted to embrace him. The fumes of liquor, 
however, were not very pleasant to his kind 
lord, and turning his head away, with, I am 
sorry to say an aristocratic frown, by no means 
consistent with his character, he observed, 

'^ My dear Albert, Ifear that you have been 
drinking too much.'* 

The accused hiccupped an apology, or 
rather a denial of the fact, and bursting 
into a flood of tears, complained of being 
unjustly accused, in such a piteous man- 
ner, that the Baron felt it incumbent on him 
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to apologize for his error, and submit without 
flinching to a kiss and a hug of reconciliation, 
which was also inflicted on George, who, 
although a fierce democrat, would most cheer- 
fully have knocked the common fellow down. 

As diey approached the house, loud merri- 
ment was heard, with singing and guitar pkying. 

« It is my daughters and Madame de la 
Trousse," said the Baron, with a smile of grati- 
fication; ''they are endeavouring to beguile 
the ennui of this residence by some innocent 
amusement/' 

As they entered the hall, Audibert was 
somewhat surprised to see the two young 
ladies, two young gentlemen, apparently stu- 
dents, and the amiable governess, seated at a 
table, on which were various jugs, mugs, bot- 
tles, and flagons, with pipes of sundry sorts, 
and the remains of pies, pasties, and German 
sausages. The students jumped up as the 
door was opened, glass in hand, roaring out : — 
"Ha! some Philistines !'** while the young 
ladies, without taking the trouble of rising 

* The name given by German students to citizens. 
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from their seat on recognizing their father^ 
quietly asked^ ** Ha ! what brought you here, 
Herr Von Tonne ?'* 

The Baron, heedless of their philosophical 
tranquillity, was about introducing his new 
acquaintance to Madame, when Audibert fell 
back in amazement, as he recognized in Ma- 
dame de la Trousse his old acquaintance Anai's, 
— the opera dancer, and the former goddess of 
Reason ! 

A wink of the lady brought him instantly to 
a sense of the necessity of feigning ; and she 
welcomed him as a perfect stranger whom she 
never before had seen. On such occasions 
women possess a most enviable degree of self- 
command, I shall not say upon their feelings, 
but dieir outward manifestations. A blushing 
bride will pass through a throng of her former 
lovers, as unabashed as a vestal, or wiU in 
a quadriUe, take the hand which they often 
had bathed with tears and pressed to their 
^^ throbbing hearts," as coolly as they would 
stretch it out to try on a pair of gloves. On 
such occasions^ no doubt, as they feel that 
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they belong to another, they no longer are be- 
longing to themselves. Such an alienation of 
person obliterating all former rights of posses- 
sion which, according to lawyers' phraseology, 
no ^' sort of entry or assise '* can dispossess 
their husband of, in favour of any ^* intruder, 
disseisor, or the like/' 

Howbeit, this matter appertaineth to the 
code of female legislation drawn out by them- 
selves, Madame de la Trousse was as anxious 
to hear George's adventures as he was to learn 
by what strange vicissitudes of fortune she had 
paid a visit to Germany. But Anaas post- 
poned the subject by introducing the two stu- 
dents to the Baron, (who, to tell the truth, did 
not e&actly approve of their apparent intimacy 
in the family,) as professors and teachers of 
philosophy and natural history to the young 
ladies. 

This, to a certain degree, calmed his rising 
dissatisfaction ; for although he was not of a 
suspicious disposition, he still had the imper- 
tinence to endeavour to ascertain whether they 
really were that which they were represented 
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to be ; and with great acumen he asked him of 
the philosophic bench, " what were Plato's 
ideas of good?'*— to which the young professor, 
throwing off a bumper of Hockheimer, quoted 
Brucker with such volubility, that the Baron 
(who only knew a few words in the matter, 
without ever having taken the trouble of ac- 
commodating these words with a comfortable 
idea) was lost in amazement ; and he could 
only, to avoid exciting jealousy between his 
learned guests, now no longer intruders, ask 
the other professor, him of natural history, 
with much humility, how it came to pass that 
Pongo monkeys had no tails ? 
^ Simple as this question might have appeared, 
it proved the source of a wonderful display of 
elocution and learning to our student, whose 
name was Yon Knoodle, and who burst forth 
in an overwhelming cataract of rhetoric figures, 
hyperbolic tropes — too tropological even for a 
German student, and defying, tooth and nail, 
all possible literaUties — duly supported by a 
syllogism, which was duly repaid by a sophism, 
-—the whole diluted, saturated, impregnated. 
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acidified and dulcified by sundry similes, meta- 
phors, metonomies, apostrophies, personifica- 
tions, with philological, physiological, pseudo- 
logical, psycological and phrenological quota- 
tions, in prose and verse, in the living, the 
dead, and the expiring languages, sacred, pro- 
fane, and neutral, — ^to prove that mankind, 
before the original sin, wore tails, that Pongo 
monkeys were an intermediate grade between 
man and apes; and finally, to shew, beyond 
all possible doubts, that the only class of so- 
ciety that reaped any profit, benefit, advantage, 
gain, or lucre by the aforesaid original sin, 
were tailors. Having established this fact, he 
proceeded to descant, in the most learned and 
persuasive manner, fully comprehending what 
he meant, if nobody else could enjoy the same 
advantage, on ethics and esthetics a priori and 
d posteriori, on the terminology, the methodo- 
logy, and the indissolubility of Kant— dilating 
upon pathological pleasures and moral plea- 
sures, eudemony, eleuteronomy, and euthana- 
sia, to prove that, as tails were made and 
created to whisk off files, wasps, gnats, and 
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cockchafers, in puris naiuralibus, the said ap- 
pendices to the yertebree and the os coccygis 
of mankind, became not only useless, but 
troublesome, cumbersome, and incongruous, 
so soon as our fallen race wore petticoats and 
inexpressibles— the natural result of the said 
original offence of our first parents* 

He then went into a learned disquisition on 
the smalls, trowsers and pantaloons of the 
ancients, quoting Casaubon and various writers 
to describe the femoraUa^ and the tibialia, and 
the /lascue of the Romans ; the braccati of the 
Gauls — Whence called Gallia braccata ; the 
afucayris of the Persians and the Parthians; 
the sarabara of the Scythians, which were 

invented to enable the aforesaid ancients to 

• 

tuck up their toga talaris — not without citing 
Tacitus, to show that the Romans adopted 
their breeches from the Germans whom they 
had conquered ; and that Alienus Coecina ven- 
tured to wear them on his return to Rome. 
Braccas gestare non erubuit Bjomam ingressuSy 
despite all the eloquence of Quintilian, who 
only allowed this said covering to the sick and 
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the infinn. Alioqui notabantur ut Laaciviy as 
Cicero maintained; he further showed that 
Caracalla, the murderer of his brother Geta, 
purposely wore a short chlamys and his pal/Ur 
damentum^ that he might insult the Roman 
matrons by an exhibition of this part of male 
costume, which English ladies, very properly, 
never presimie to pronounce or to hear men- 
tioned without a blush. He then proved 
that the indescribables of the ancients were 
tights; Partes et arttM exprimenSf according 
to Sidonius Caius Sollius Appolonius, whose 
best edition was published in Paris, in 4to, 
1622, to which he begged leave to refer the 
company, to prove the ratiooality of a certain 
modem type of fashion, who told his tailof 
that if he could get into his pantaloons, they 
certainly would not fit him. 

He then explained to the ladies that the 
Levites kept up their pantaloons with straps 
called constrictoriay but were particularly en- 
joined not to brace them too tightly non via- 
lenter, nee arete cinffendi instar vinctommy ne 
offidis inhabilesfiant ; the wisdom of such ad- 
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vice being fully authenticated by Faust and 
Blumenbach, &c. In shorty this oration, for 
such it really was^ lasted an hour and three 
quarters ; and it is to be deeply regretted that 
no short-hand writer was present for the bene- 
fit of society. 

After the first quarter of an hour, the Baron 
was fast asleep ; Madame de la Trousse kept 
herself awake by continually eating and drink- 
ing, though her eyes were shut — a phenomenon 
which Herr Von Liigen Haussen, the other pro- 
fessor, accounted for, by maintaining that the 
skin of the face not being quite sufficient to cover 
its orifices, when the mouth was wide open, the 
eyes were cecQnomically closed ; and the two 
young ladies, or rather pupils, were kept awake 
by bimipers of hock, amorous stolen glances, 
kicks on the shins, and treading on the toes, 
whenever a somniferous yawn was mani- 
fested. 

It is said that the excitement of talking will 
prove a principal adjuvant to the stimulus of 
wine; howbeit, when the oration on Pongo 
tails was over^ our two professors were so 
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obstreperous and merry, singing and smashing 
glasses, that the ladies thought proper to with-' 
draw^ leaving their learned admirers to put 
into execution certain plans which they had 
concocted; ^hile Audibert, offering Anais his 
desirable aid and assistance, escorted her to 
her room, to hear her adventures, if indeed she 
was sufficiently collected to give an accurate 
account of the same; 

Her Von Knoodle and Her Yon Liigen Haus* 
sen now shook the worthy Baron Von Tonne 
until they awoke him, somewhat refreshed from 
his potations by a sound nap. Another bumper 
was proposed, when the two professors, con- 
ceiving the moment opportune, and more 
anxious than prudent, proposed for the two 
young ladies ! 

It would require the pen of Homer to des- 
cribe the scene that followed. The impetuous 
rushing of a tide — ^the burst of a populace to 
see a man hanged — the fury of a tigress de- 
prived of her whelps— the lashing of a lion's 
tail deprived of his dinner — the indignation of 
a hissed actor, or a damned author-^the wrath 
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of a woman who is told that she is plain— 
the choler of a painter who is informed that 
his portrait resembles the ori^nal as a B does 
a boll's foot — are all zephyrs, breezes, catV 
paws when compared to the hurricane that 
arose in the breast of the Baron ! Two poor, 
scaly, needy, seedy, beggarly students to pro-* 
pose an alliance with a Baron of the German 
empire ! — ^a man who counted six-and-thirty 
quarters of heraldry— who bore on his armorials 
as many Bxamdls^ passant, couchant and rampant, 
as ever sought refuge in the ark !— that ark 
into which, in an ancient painting at Dussel-t 
dorf, the first of the Von Thonlichs was repre- 
sented stepping, giving one arm to Mrs. Von 
Noah, and bearing the title deeds of his fiimily 
under the other ! Such an insult was unbear^ 
able. His rage, at first, found vent by the 
mouth, until this channel of pommimication 
was choaked up by passion, foam, and convul- 
sive gnashings, which would have set a knife- 
mnder's teeth on edge; when, unable to 
express his verbal indignation in a manner 
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sufficiently striking, jugs, mugs, plates and 
dishes were hurled upon the astonished pro- 
fessors, who, forgetful of the respect due to a 
desirable father-in-law, had recourse to the Ux 
taUoniSf and quoting Josephus and Diodorus 
Siculus, the laws of the Locrians and of Solon, 
with the amendations of Grotius, Puffendorff, 
and Vatel, they forthwith proceeded to return 
the fire with exorbitant interest, until the 
table being upset in the contest, the combat- 
ants were sprawling over each other, mingUng 
their patrician and plebeian Teutonic blood 
with streams of Rhenish and Moselle of the 
most approved growths. 

At the horrible din, Madame de la Trousse 
fainted, the young ladies flew to the relief 
of their lovers, while Audibert, the only sober 
man in the house, assisted the unfortunate 
Baron. It is true that there were three old 
faithful domestics on the premises ; but the one 
was so drunk that he heard nothing — ^the other 
was only able to roar out murder, fire, and 
thieves, and the third, somewhat more brisk, 
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managed to crawl to the belfiry, and ring the 
alarum bell^ until the maid servants^ of the 
establishment^ who were junketing at a village 
f^te^ ran home to see what was the matter. 






XVII. 

» 

The adventures of Anais were soon related. 
Her lover had been executed with his chief 
Carrier, and she very wisely, in the general 
confusion, took possession of all the property 
she could lay hands on, and even forgetful of 
the early precepts of religious veneration she 
might have received, sacrilegiously carried off 
various holy chalices^ pyicesj ostensoria, cenn 
sorSy ^cSfc, despite their consecration ; although 
some remains of respect perhaps for these sacred 
vessels induced her to get them liquidated in 
the crucible of a Jew, as she fancied that no 
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christian could have been guilty of such an 
unhallowed action. Nor^ indeed^ was the 
Israelite less scrupulous ; for he insisted upon 
a participation in the sin^ before he heated his 
fiimace, and she was obliged to leave with him 
a valuable gold reUc box, as a remuneration for 
his trouble. This prize, however, the poor 
Hebrew did not long enjoy ; for Anais, feeling 
a certain degree of compunction in having left 
the blessed remains of sundry saints, virgins^ 
and martyrs in the possession of a scoffer and 
an unbeUever, went and informed against him 
as having purloined national property. The 
relics were found in his possession, and the 
waters of the Loire purified his sinful body, and 
dispelled all fears of his ^peaching^ against the 
ex-Goddess of Reason. 

Anais, thus emancipated, although she might 
have been distinguished as the divinity of Rea- 
son by name, showed very little of that useful 
commodity by nature. Her ami de coeur was a 
trombone player in a dragoon regiment, and with 
him she departed en route for the ffrande arm4e. 
But alas ! at the third (tape, her beloved Beau 
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SoleU-^thskt was the nom de guerre of her 
homme — ^had absconded with all her valuables^ 
including her heart, which she however soon 
found again, it having been picked up by a 
magmfique tambour-major of the name of Flon 
Flofif who swore by her beatuff yeux that he 
would cut off the ears of Beau Soleil, and then 
turn his soul inside out — rdme d, Venveri — a 
very eloquent threat of French lovers — when- 
ever he came within the reach of his gigantic 
cane! 

, Anaifs certainly admired Flon-Flon ; but he 
was, in addition to a great partiality to the 
petit verre de rogome^ which by way of variety 
he sometimes poetically called, ^^ du sacre chien 
toutpur'^ — a great admirer of the beau sexe en 
gSneraly and moreover, not very fastidious in 
the choice of his amoursy which too frequently 
were bestowed upon washerwomen or cantin- 
ni^eSy.foT whom he seemed to entertain a vul- 
gar predilection. Besides, another feeling' of a 
more generous nature often would disturb the 
peace of Anais^ mind : she had served in the 
cavalry — an arm generally considered superior 
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in evei'y respect^ to the infantry ; a foot soldier 
being usually called by horsemen a pouase coil- 
lou, or a saute ruisseau — anglice-^a " pebble- 
kicker/' or a "skip-gutter;" and she could 
not but observe, that whenever she was walk- 
ing out with Flon Flon, or dancing with him 
at a guinguettCy the dragoons, carabiniers, cui- 
rassiers, hussars, chasseurs, and lancers, even 
the gendarmes, looked at her with ineffable 
contempt, as a recreant to the horse ; and ces 
messieurs were in general h cheval sur les prin- 
cipes, or, in plain English, very tenacious of 
their rights, expecting fidelity a toute epreuve, 
from their female companions in arms — so 
much so, indeed, that at the battle of Leipsig, 
amongst the slain, and of course the stripped, 
was found the corpse of a young heroine, upon 
whom was tattoed the romantic motto : 

TOUJOURS FIDELE AU 4mE CUIRASSIERS. 

Now this was really a vivid illustration of a 
proper esprit de corps. 

Such slights, more especially as these braves 
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would not even condescend to ask her to 
danoe^ were bitterly felt by Anato. The noble 
roll of the drum — ^the dexterous tossing of the 
drum stick — ^the majestic march of Flon Flon, 
when, at the head of the regiment he flou- 
rished his splendid cane, with its enormous 
silver head, and its rich cords and tassels — 
with nodding plumes on his laced hat trium- 
phantly waving in the breeze, vying in glory 
with the immortal three-coloured standards — 
all sunk into insignificance when she heard the 
distant trumpet's reproachful clang, as its 
brazen throat called the gay and the valiant 
troopers, cavaliers chevaliers, to the stable, and 
they merrily tripped towards their quarters, 
suiting appropriate miUtary poesy to the at- 
tractive tune — thus — 

AUez ponier ces pauyres petites b^tes 
Qui lont attaches par la tdte, 

A r^curie^ 

A r^urio. 

The which effusion our dragoons have not 
been backward in joining with similai homely 
and unsophisticated elegance—- 
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Go to the stable, 
My boys, while youVe able, 
And water your horses^ 
And gire them some hay. 



No, the Ranzdesvaches never sounded more 
melodiously to the absent Switzer's ear than did 
the trumpet's call to Anai's. The beautiful mov- 
ing strains of the Diane, or riveUUe — the thun- 
dering roll of the gSnArale and the retraite, had 
lost all charms when compared to the deUghtful 
bout de selle — to horse ! When the heart-broken 
maid sees her lover vault in the saddle, perhaps, 
alas ! for the last time, and with a faultering 
hand pours out the coup d'itrter, the stirrup 
stoup — and follows him with her streaming 
eyes as the troops depart, gradually filing 
away, while the receding brightness of their 
helms and swords glimmer in her trembling 
tears — the trumpet's voice becomes feebler and 
feebler — a cloud of dust envelopes all that she 
holds dear in life — ^until perhaps the darling 
hussars may be relieved by a regiment of lancers. 
And let not garrison maidens be ac- 
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cased of inconstancy, of volatility; — c^est 
tovjours de la cavalerie — the voice of one lover 
may differ from the captivating accents of an- 
other, but the clang of the tnmipet, the 
neighing of the horses, is always the same to a 
sensitive mind.— Civilians are not alive to this 
delicacy of feeling, which the military alone 
can appreciate. A most distinguished general 
used to say, that he would disinherit any 
of his daughters who would marry any other 
officer than a "Light Bob," or a grenadier; 
there is something odious in a "flat foot;" and 
this officer was an infantry man ! — what would 
have been his feelings had he served in the 
horse ! — How much more elevated they would 
have been ! — ^The English, not being a military 
nation, are callous to these impressions, which 
are more warmly felt in Ireland, where a 
standing army is considered one of the chief 
necessaries of life. 

It is true that Anais' truant lover had not 
been a genuine dragoon, being nothing but a 
trombone player; but she considered that 
the trumpeter who soimded the charge was as 
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great a hero as the charger^ whom the martial 
sounds inspired with military ardor. 

It was with this feeUng that the yoke of the 
drum major became most irksome; and one 
evening, when he was Philandering with a 
suttler's wife, Anais disappeared, sans tambour 
ni trompette, with Vifourrier of cuirassiers. 

Various were the adventures she met with, 
until her cuirassier was cut in two, cuirass and 
all, in the battle of the Moskawa. Anais was 
one of the survivors of the passage of the 
Beresina ; and, faithful to the equestrian order, 
rather than receive relief from a fanta^sin, 
she begged her bread until she reached Prussia, 
where, as we have seen, the Baron von Thonlich 
rescued her from poverty and ignominy, and 
upon the acknowledged grounds that, eosperientia 
docet, he intended her to teach his daughters. 

Anais was dehghted to meet her old friend 
George; she congratulated him upon his es- 
cape, and expressed an earnest desire to accom- 
pany him to la Belle France, where she hoped 
to lead a quiet and respectable life in a diplo- 
matic sphere, as she confessed that she was 
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sick of the profession of arms ; and therefore 
proposed to him what she was pleased to call a 
coup'Cp^tat, which* after due consideration and 
discussion, was adopted nem di» by both par- 
ties. 

The morning after ih^JracaSy the Baron was 
scarcely able to move hand or foot, from the 
pummeling he had received at the hands of the 
professors of philosophy and natural history. He 
however summoned his domestics, and gave the 
mostpositive orders that the two lecturers should 
not be permitted to set foot upon his premises. 
His only comfort during Jiis confinement, while 
bathing his black eyes and hiir-qrukK^ nose, was 
the boast of having, despite his old'^, chas- 
tised the scoundrels, and inflicted such a 
punishment on them, that their lives were des- 
paired of — ^little thinking, that while he was 
pouring this balmy unction to his sopl, ' the 
said scoundrels, malgri his orders and injunc- 
tions to his daughters and his domestics, were 
in the dining room, pouring down his best 
Rhenish and preparing to casfy off his undutiful 
daughters. 
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In this resolution, although they did de- 
mur for a moment, they were confirmed 
by the arguments of their suitors, who very 
philosophically impressed upon their minds 
that filial affection and duty was not a natural 
sentiment, but a mere conventional tie of gra- 
titude, firom which we were relieved so soon 
as we considered that we had nothing to be 
grateful for : that animals drove off their 
young, who cheerfully abandoned the parental 
lair, the moment they were able to shift for 
themselves ; and as a convincing proof that 
such an affection to our fathers and mothers 
was not natural, it was commanded to us in 
the Decalogue, which would not have been the 
case had such a sentiment been inspired by 
nature's laws. 

The Baron von Thonhch was not rich ; but 
the little he possessed, from the precarious 
state of property at the period when his coun- 
try was exposed to constant invasion and de- 
pradation, he bad converted into specie, plate^ 
and jewels, which he had carefully hidden, 
as he thought, in a certain vault, not likely 
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to be attractiye to plunderers' eyes ; and as he 
considered this little hoard his daughters' 
dower, he had not thought it necessary to 
conceal from them the ctmning hiding place. 
His daughters abo considered these sayings 
their portion, and therefore experienced no 
vulgar qualms of conscience in, appropriating 
them to themselves. 

AU these valuables were therefore carefully 
dug up and packed up ; and the day and hour 
fixed when the whole party, accompanied by 
Audibert and Madame de la Trousse, were to 
start for France, 

It may be easily imagined that Audibert was 
most anxious to fix an early period, as the late 
events did not by any means make him com- 
fortable ; for although he might not have enter- 
tained any serious apprehensions by day, still 
his nocturnal slumbers were often disturbed 
by visions of fiery gallows and halters, radiant 
guillotines, with fantastic gendarmes and exe- 
cutioners dancing and capering around him. 

To him and the fair Ana'is was entrusted all 
the packing, while the professors took steps to 
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procure a carriage and four post horses, which 
were to await them at the comer of a neigh- 
bouring wood at night-fall. 

The postillions were punctual, and' the party 
was busily employed in stowing carefully in 
the coach all that was worth carrying away. 
Notwithstanding the philosophical arguments 
of the professors, the old Baron's daughters 
had still some lingering affection for one of the 
kindest and most affectionate fathers; and, 
despite the impatience of their lovers, who 
were most anxious to be off, ere the moon 
rose, they stole up to the old man's chamber, 
and strange to say, whUe he was enjoyinga 
calm slumber, a smile of benevolence playing 
on that face which, in infancy they so often 
had embraced, they had the weakness to 
weep over him, and actually awoke him by the 
scalding tears that fell upon his care-worn 
features. 

The veteran had probably been dreaming 
of them ; for in awakening he called them by 
their names, and beholding them by his side, 
£>ndly pressed them both to his heart— a heart 

q2 
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that age had not yet chilled to generous^ 
although, perhaps, very foolish feelings of 
humanity. 

The dock struck ten — the hour of departure. 
^To their praise be it spoken, the girls were 
agonized in tearing themselves from their aged 
parent — ^perhaps for ever ; — ^nature, despite of 
philosophy, was shaking their resolution. Still, 
they reflected that the old man would forgive 
them, and possibly bless a union which he no 
longer could prevent : — ^and, saying that supper 
awaited them, they hastened to their impatient 
lovers, who were tolerably well disposed to 
have burst forth in a torrent of invectives, for 
their perilous delay, had they not considered 
that such an act, under existing circumstances, 
might have been considered somewhat prema* 
ture; and sUently wrapping clodcs around the 
fair fugitives, they hurried to the rendezvous. 

But al^ !— *oh, vanity of all human hopes 
and expectations, plans and projects! — the 
only appearance of their carriage that met their 
astonished eyes, were the traces of its wheels ! 
and the. only information they could obtain 
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from a wood-cutter returning home was^ that 
a lady, and gentleman had driven off half an 
hour before their arrival^ as swiftly as four 
horses could carry them ! 



A year ago^ the two students (of course^ 
still bachelors) were professors of humanities 
at Leipsig and Jena. The old Baron had 
been dead six months, generally supposed to 
have sunk under despondency and despair, 
only one silver spoon having been left him to 
stir his gruel, but of which he was still proud, 
since it bore the armorials of his ancient 
family. And, strange to say, in a convent of 
Cologne were united his daughters, the broken 
hearted Adelaide and the faithful Marguerite. 
De Beaugency was a colonel in one of our 
foreign regiments. 

Audibert, under an assumed name, was a 
Baron of the Empire, a Conseiller d'!Etat, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour, a 
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Stock-jobber to the Mifdstire ; and with 
Madame la Baronne living in splendid style in 
the Chaoss^ d'Antin — ^the most &shionable 
quarter in the French capital; — his crest — 
a hand and dagger — ^his motto — 

HONNEUR ET PATBIE. 



THE END. 
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